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Columbian 
Rope 
Aboard 














Fad Neate 
Members of the crew are always glad to see this particular brand come aboard, because it lessens 


their responsibility. They can depend upon it. Previous experiences have taught them that the 
Rope containing the red, white and blue 7 ape-Marker is the Rope that lives up to its guarantee. It is 


Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope 


You will enjoy relief fron cordage troubles, if every line aboard contains the Columbian Tape- 
Marker. Write our nearest-effice for complete information regarding Tape-Marked Rope for your 
use. By Invitation Member ) 











Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 


Auburn, “The Cordage City” N. Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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Boston Office and Warehouse - 38 Commercial Wharf 
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How about YOUR dealer? | 


Every month more and more of the reliable, well- 
known dealers all along the Coast are adding the 


nVeErSC@ Neptune 
\ FISHERMAN’S aa 


to their stock of fishermen’s supplies. There can be 
no stronger endorsement of our claim that the 
“NEPTUNE” is a little better suited to the everyday 
needs of practical fishermen than any other Boot on 
the market. Prove it for yourself. One pair tells the 
story. Write us if your dealer doesn’t carry it. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Factory—Malden, Mass. 
Branches—175 Purchase Street, Boston 142 Duane Street, New York 











“Neptune” 


Dealers 


Who 
Can Supply You 















No. 9—H. F. YORK 


Spruce Head, Maine 
Groceries, ice cream and supplies 


Ne. 6-—W. C. TODD, Georgetown, Maine 
General supply store and Post Office 











(Above) Mr. Black 
veteran fisherman and 
builder of the ‘‘Har- 
vey C. Black’’ well- 
known along the 
Maine coast and still 
in service, although 
now under other 
ownership. 








No. 7—E. M. VANNAH, E. Boothbay, Me. No. 10—HARVEY C. BLACK 
General supply store and Post Office Orr's Island, Maine ; 
Meat, groceries and gasoline station 
No. &—(Below) L. W. REYNOLDS & CO. 
Robinhood, Maine f 





(In circle) 

Mr. L. W. Reynolds, Prop. 
Dealer in all kinds of fisher- 
men’s supplies 
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No. 1I—WATSON BROS. 
(Above) Cundy’s Harbor, Maine 
Mr. R. S. Watson All kinds of household and fishermen’s supplies 
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RAN 


TANGLEFIN 
GILL NETTING 


REAL GENUINE SEA 
ISLAND COTTON 








LINEN 
LONG STAPLE COTTON: 





Factory to You—No Middlemen 





National Net & Twine Co., Inc. 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 




















REGISTERED in 
VU. S. PATENT @rrice 


OR over half a century Woodberry 
Duck has been the standard. When 
you place your order tell your sail 
maker that you insist on getting Wood- 
berry. 
Write us for a sample now and you'll 
have it handy for comparison at the 
very time you will want it. 


TURNER, HALSEY COMPANY 
| 62 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Boston Office 99 Chauncy Street 




















Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 
Columbia Hot Shot 


Batteries like rough 
weather. Won't die 
when a wave slaps 
them. Contain #4, 
5 or 6 Columbia 
Cells, in series. 





Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts 
on Columbia Ig- 
nitor at no extra 
cost to you. 
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Companions of the 
never-miss engine 


ISHING or pleasuring, there’s no finer 

shipmate than a sweet-running, never- 
miss motor. Columbia-fired, of course. 
That’s the great secret—perfect ignition. 
You may tinker with other kinds—you 
don’t have to tinker with Columbias. When- 
ever you are ready, so are they. Power, 
plus. Always uniform, and fresh wherever 
you buy, because they sell so fast. More 
intensely hot sparks than you might think 
could possibly be packed into one battery. 
They last longer. Great for radio dry cell 
tubes. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by ma- 
rine supply dealers, electrical, hardware 
and auto accessory shops, implement deal- 
ers, garages, general stores. Insist upon 
Columbias. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


for— 


Motor boat ignition 
Gas engine ignition 
Tractor ignition 
Starting Fords 
Doorbells Firing blasts 
Buzzers Heat regulators 
Ringing burglar alarms Electric clocks 
Calling Pullman porters Radio “A” 


Running toys 

Telephone and telegraph 

Lighting tents and out- 
buildings 
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PALMER ENGINES 
AN UNFAILING QUALITY 
POWER, Speed, Dependability, 


Durability and Economy are 
built-in qualities of Palmer Engines. 
They are strictly high-quality ma- 
chines, built of the best material 
obtainable, made in an up-to-date 
plant and perfected by experienced 
engineers. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


P ALMER En- 

gines are manu- 
factured in three 
types: two cycle 
single and double 
cylinder type, four 
cycle medium duty 
type and our heavy 
duty type. Palmer 
Engines are manu- 
factured from 2 to 
85 horsepower; 1 to 





Palmer 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 























COS COB, CONN. ee Soe 6 cylinders. 
BRANCHES: so ztombara st. 59 Havernill St. 128 Lexington Ave, ON GtnSt. Portland'Pier 12a'Se Overt | 
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Science is a lot bigger’n I thought 


I used to figure science was just somethin’ to keep pro- 
fessors from workin’. But since | found that it’s science 
that makes Columbian Propellers pull so like a whale, 
I've decided that it’s a lot bigger’n | thought. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP., 224 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
New York City Sales, 44 Third Avenue 























COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 











BAY STATE ||. wo. 8. CHAMBERLAIN 
7 Marine Paints | | Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
_Her There are special Bay State Marine Paints Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 
Siig od for all parts of a ship. Write for information. | . 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. | | 14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. | | 
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The Fish Net and Twine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH NETTING and NET FITTINGS 


MACKEREL NETS COTTON AND LINEN GILL NETS 
POUND NETTING TRAP NETTING 
We use a special high grade of twine for all these purposes. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 
DON’T RUN IN A RUT! SEE HOW MUCH BETTER YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR MONEY! 
Branches: 


310-312 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Not A “Trade Paper” 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is a 
paper for fishermen—producers—the men 
who actually fish for a living. It does 
not purpose to cover the fish trades; nor 
does it wish to be looked upon as a “trade 


Atlantic Fisherman 


A “FARM” JOURNAL FOR THE 
HARVESTERS OF THE SEA 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements 
in this paper are trustworthy. As proof 
of our faith, we offer to make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be delib- 





paper.” Rather do we like to think of it Vor FV. 


FEBRUARY, 1924 


erate swindlers. 


No. 13 However, we are not responsible for 





as a home paper for fishermen. 


Our first care is that its pages be read- 
able, for we believe that matters of human 
interest and practical vocational help are 
more to be desired by our readers than 
stereotyped “trade notes” and dry-as-dust 
statistical matter. 


We want it to be regarded as a steady $1.00 A Year 


Davin O. CAMPBKLL.. 


asareret’ Pres. and Treas. 
FraNK ARNOLD...... 


eivewee Rees Manager 

Li Detha, sscnaline cteting Editor 
Published Monthly at 

100 Boyxstron St., Boston, MassacHusEeTTs 


claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or where estates are in 
receiver's hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings are 
pending. 

Nor shall we attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable 
business men. This offer holds good for 
one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

To take advantage of this guarantee 


to Cents A Copy 





and reliable source of information, profit 
and entertainment by that vast army of 
150,000 workfolk which constitutes our 
field. 


Entered as 
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Second Class Matter 
25, 1921, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


subscribers must always state in writing to 
or talking with any of our advertisers: “‘I 
saw your advertisement in ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN.” 





August 














Radio Department Well Received 


The Radio Department, inaugurated in our 
January issue, was well received by our readers, 
judging by the letters we have received. It is not 
at all surprising, for it is obvious that the business 
of fishing needs radio—needs it bad. 

However, fishermen as a rule are slow to adopt 
new things, and though radio has long since 
reached the point of development where its use is 
altogether practical for even the amateur, fisher- 
men have but recently begun to see its possibilities 
in connection with their business. 

Already three of our North Atlantic fishing 
schooners are equipped with radio receiving sets, 
these installations having been made within the 
past few weeks. The value of radio to these 
schooners, as already proven, justifies the predic- 
tion that all schooners will eventually be radio- 
equipped. Storm warnings, position finding, cor- 
rect time, market reports, as well as the entertain- 
ment feature—all are available to the radio- 
equipped schooner. Considering the small cost of 
a good receiving outfit, vessel owners will realize 
that radio offers the very best kind of insurance. 


To the shore fisherman, whose valuable gear 
and equipment constitute his sole stock in trade, 
the ability to secure daily weather forecasts and 
storm warnings would warrant the expenditure of 
the price of a receiving set several times over. 





Send 25 Cents for Your Almanac 


If you have not yet sent for your copy of the 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN’S ALMANAC for 
1924, may we ask that you send in your order at 
once. Wrap a quarter in a piece of paper and 
mail it in an envelope. We'll take all the risk of 
its reaching our office. Better still, put 25 cents 
worth of stamps in your envelope. Address it to 
Atlantic Fisherman, 100 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Make Sure It’s Kerosene 


Somewhere in the back of this issue we are 
running an account of an accident at sea which 
might have proved fatal to all hands had not the 
skipper and the crew kept their heads. It seems 
that a can of gasoline was delivered to the Oretha 
Spinney of Gloucester instead of kerosene. In 
replenishing fuel for one of the lamps gasoline was 
used. causing an immediate explosion which scat- 
tered flame all about the vessel. Fortunately the 
crew were able to extinguish the fire before it 
gained much headway. 

This is, at least, the fourth such accident, caused 
by mistaking gasoline for kerosene aboard vessels, 
that has come to our attention within the past few 
weeks. As an ordinary measure of precaution 
skippers are advised to smell or otherwise deter- 
mine the nature of the contents of their kerosene 
cans before they leave port. 


Adrift 


A restless craft on a sea of time, 
By stormy waves of passion tossed, 
Lured by the skies 
Of woman's eyes 
To many a land of a tropic clime, 
Adrift, oft wrecked, and almost lost. 
Answer, ye winds of the sullen sigh — 
O, say, can that boat 
Be my heart afloat — 
O, say, can its captain be I? 


Hugh M. Sterling. 
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Woolsey Copper Oleate Net Preservative 


Resists Fouling. 
Ready for use; no mixing necessary Less inflammable than Gasoline thinners 
Lengthens life of Nets and Gear 
Made with Woolsey Superior Liquid 


It provides, for the first time, a Correctly Proportioned Anti-Fouling Net Preservative, 
all ready for use 
Put up in gallon cans, five gallon containers, half barrels and barrels 


We also manufacture COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND in paste form, sold by the pound, 
for those who wish to mix their own 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of Copper Paint and Marine Paint Specialties since 1853 

































Makers of 
MARINE PAINTS 
Since 1846 


KIRBY 


at 
NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS | 
Think It Over! Ask Your Dealer 


























ut 


from an OLD LOG 


By sport of bitter weather 
We've walty, strained and scarred, 
From the kentledge on the kelson 
To the slings upon the yard. 
—The Seven Seas. 
What tales the old log book tells. Tales of man’s 
ceaseless struggle against the grim forces of the sea. 
Staunch and tight must be the vessel that stands 


es : NEW YORK NET & TWINE CO. 
the buffeting of wind and wave. 


STRATFORD OAKUM MOODUS. CONN. U. S.A 


has stood the test for nearly a century., 

It is known on the “Seven Seas” as the best caulk- 
ing material that money will buy. 

Be sure you get it. 


GEORGE STRATFORD OAKUM CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Clipper Fishermen Past and Present 


Exclusively for the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


By ALBERT Cook CHURCH 


URING the past few years since the in- 
auguration of the championship races for 
the Halifax Herald trophy we hear con- 
stantly about the fast fishermen May- 

flower, Bluenose, Puritan, Elizabeth Howard and 
Columbia, but how about the clippers of days gone 
by, those wonderfully able vessels which have had 
their day, whose bones have long since settled in 
the sands of time and whose records are but a faint 
memory overshadowed by the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the present day. 

Stories of the marvellous passages made by 
some of the old time flyers, together with details 
of the terrific storms they weathered on the Grand 
Banks years ago still come down to us from those 
of the older skippers who sailed them in their 
younger days, when they were in their prime, and 
the fleets from Gloucester numbered hundreds 
where there are dozens today. We are thrilled 
with wonder and admiration, for we know these 
tales are founded upon fact, though time and 
repetition may have somewhat added to minor 
details which indeed can never dim the undisputed 
facts as recorded in the history of the past. Won- 
derful men and wonderful vessels but how differ- 
ent craft from those we have today! 

Imagine what a sight it must have been to see a 
fleet of old fashioned pinkeys riding at anchor out 
on the banks years ago, with their main booms 
snugly crutched in the socket at the very top of 
their high, narrow pointed sterns! None of them 
were very large vessels, the largest of them would 
hardly equal in size the smallest of our shore fleet 
of today. How well I remember the old pinkey 
Maine, hailing from Brooklin, down on the Maine 
coast. She used to come to Gloucester occasion- 
ally, and upon one of these occasions I happened 
to be there when she arrived. Even then, and 
that was fifteen years ago, pinkeys were as scarce 
as hen’s teeth, and I had never seen one before. 
She was certainly an interesting old craft, pretty 
well worn out and weather beaten, and when she 
slid in alongside the dock in Vincent’s Cove near 
Bishop’s shipyard I went down to look her over. 


What a sight she was! The anchor chain up for- 
ward on deck looked as though it was surely a 
hundred years old, nearly rusted through, some of 
the links were, and of a long, peculiar shape. Her 
planks were worn as smooth as a polished floor, 
the old treenails sticking out along her sides 
where the constant wear and chafing had worn the 
planking down between them. Her wheel was a 
quaint affair, set in a sort of wishbone shaped 
framework, and, as I rememebr it, traveled back 
and forth across the deck like the wheel on an old 
whaleship. She had the remains, of a gasoline 
engine down below, a one cylinder affair with the 
screw set out to one side of the deadwood, but 
even the engine was worn out too. 

We had quite a circus making the pictures of 
the old timer which the Atlantic Fisherman prints 
herewith. As we wanted to get her under sail, 
there were some difficulties to be overcome. She 
had a cargo of potatoes, and as they had not been 
sold or unloaded, it was necessary for the whole 
business to get under way. There were but two 
men aboard, so we drafted a willing crew and set 
forth down the harbor, where after a while the 
pictures were taken, and we continued up the 
harbor again bound for the dock. Evidently the 
old packet was somewhat difficult to steer, but after 
getting in sail well out in the stream she was 
headed in to shoot for the slip at Vincent’s Cove, 
and all was serene, at least until we got pretty well 
in toward the dock. Loaded as she was with the 
heavy cargo of potatoes the old pinkey overstood 
the mark, and _ the nearer we got to the wharf 
the faster she went. After making a few wild 
wiggles in vainly trying to clear the dock she 
landed plumb on the end of her bowsprit against 
the wharf like a battering ram, almost driving the 
stick inboard and knocking the wharf down. 

After picking ourselves up we hauled the old 
packet into the slip and all hands made for Black- 
burn’s for refreshments, after which the trip was 
pronounced very successful and all was serene once 
more. I never saw the pinkey again,:and without 

(Continued on Page 10) 








A Race ’Fore The Wind 


By CHARLES FREEMAN HERRICK 


os J:S,” said Captain Bill reflectively, “We 

left Gloucester that spring the second day 

of March bound for the southern mackerel 

grounds. It was the year 1882 or ’83, I 
don’t recall just.which; it came on a heavy easterly 
a few hours after we sailed so instead of going 
out the south channel we went over Nantucket 
Shoals, and the weather looked so bad we decided 
to continue on inside the land. So we sailed 
through Long Island Sound, passed out through 
Hell Gate, down the bay and made harbor at 
Sandy Hook.” 

The captain paused to light a fragrant havana 
and resumed his story to the group of eager lis- 
teners gathered around the big stove. 

“We laid in Sandy Hook several days, but fin- 
ally the weather cleared, so we got the Augusta E. 
underway and continued on down the Jersey Beach 
making harbor again inside the Delaware Break- 
water. Here we found several of the mackerel 
seiners, who had left Gloucester a few days in 
advance of us, swinging at their anchors. ‘They 
had been laying in the harbor for more than a 
week waiting for a chance to put off to the fishing 
grounds; so we joined them and waited for off- 
shore winds. After a few days our patience was 
rewarded by a beautiful spring morning with a 
light northwest wind blowing, and at daybreak 
much activity was evidenced by the clanking of 
windlasses and the clicking of blocks as the fleet 
prepared to sail. The Augusta E. was one of the 
first to pass out by the Breakwater; we set our 
course south by east, and as the wind freshened we 
rapidly drew away from the fleet. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when we hove to, the schooners 
that had left Delaware Breakwater in company 
with us were hull down astern.” 

The captain chuckled reminiscently. “I tell 
you, boys, the Augusta E. could show a clean pair 
of heels to the best of them, especially ’fore the 
wind, and this time was no exception. Well, to go 
on with my story. We laid around in this vicinity 
for several days. The fleet was nearly all within 
our range of vision, maybe twelve or fifteen sail 
altogether. We saw a few small schools of mack- 
erel the following day and went out in our boat 
two or three times, but were unable to get a chance 
to make a set at them. There were unmistakable 
signs, however, of a big body of fish in our locality. 
Numerous whales and large flocks of sea-geese be- 
tokened that mackerel were here in abundance, so 
we hung around and kept a sharp lookout. The 
wind sprang up from the east again and several of 
the fleet squared away and made for shelter at 
Delaware Breakwater although we, with seven or 
eight others, hung on and that night the wind 
breezed to half,a gale. So we hauled down our 
mainsail, put our big seine on deck and got every- 


thing in readiness for a blow. We lay under our 
foresail two or three days the wind still blowing a 
strong breeze from the east. The afternoon of 
the third day, however, the wind moderated and 
the weather showed signs of clearing. Presently 
the man on lookout—I think it was Kent—sung 
out: “There goes a fellow out in his boat to wind- 
ward of us,’ and we at once began to stow on our 
seine. After this was done we hoisted our main- 
sail and jib and got the schooner under headway. 
We were now ready for action. Several of our 
companion schooners had already manned and 
gone out in their boats. Suddenly Kent called out 
again from the masthead, ‘There’s the biggest 
kind of a school, skipper, right under the lee bow, 
and they’re all up black.’ We tumbled into the 
seine boat and were after them in short order. 
We spent very little time in manoeuvering as the 
fish were cart-wheeling or schooling around in a 
circle with their heads protruding from the water; 
so we put the twine to ’em and soon were pursing 
away with an energy that dissipated the dullness 
of the last few days entirely in the excitement of 
this thrilling moment. 

“It proved to be a big school, and when the 
seine was pursed and the twine dried in, we found 
that we had plenty of fish to warrant our immedi- 
ate departure for market. ‘Well boys,’ said I, 
‘this little school has got New York on their noses 
and it’s up to us to get them there as soon as 
possible.” ‘You're right, skipper,’ said Tom, ‘and 
I’ve got a hunch this will be the first trip in this 
spring.’ 

‘We brought the schooner alongside the seine 
and commenced to bail. The Augusta E.’s deck 
had been fitted with four large deck plates with 
spouts underneath leading to the ice pens. The 
mackerel were bailed into a big box at the rail and 
run through chutes leading from this box to each 
of the four deck plates and as the big net came up 
loaded with fish it was dumped into the box and 
the mackerel went swishing and flipping through 
the chutes directly into the ice pens, all alive. This 
arrangement made it possible for us to get our 
trip under icé much quicker than the old way of 
handling them in baskets, which latter method was 
employed by others of the fleet. We had our fish 
half bailed out when Rod Saddler, one of the crew 
remarked, “There’s a schooner to windward, Skip- 
per, with her jib down. Guess he’s the only one 
in the fleet, except ourselves, that’s got a haul.’ 
This proved to be so, as all of the others had re- 
turned to their schooners without making a set. 
‘Get the glass, Kent, and tell us who that fellow is,’ 
said I. You know, boys, we depended on Kent to 
identify any vessel of the fleet, which he could do 
almost as far as he could see them. It was really 

(Continued on Page 20) 








Lines of a 28-Foot Lobster Boat 


The plan reproduced below of a 28-foot lobster 
boat was sent to us by her designer, Captain A. V. 
Sawyer, of Rockland, Maine. There is one boat 
already being built from this plan at the White- 
more yards, Pulpit Harbor, Maine. She will be 
owned by Parker Ladd of Camden. 

This boat will probably take a 16 H. P. engine, 
which with a 22 by 24 propeller should give her a 
speed of from eight to ten miles easily. 





Her dimensions are: length over all, 28 feet; 
beam, 7 feet, 11 inches; freeboard, forward, 3 
feet, 4 inches; freeboard, aft, 2 feet, 4 inches; 
least freeboard, 1 foot, 11% inches. 

The boat that is building has an oak frame and 
Maine cedar planking. Altogether she promises 
to become quite popular among those who are 
looking for a smooth-lined, practical, handy and 
economical workboat. 








A. V. SAWYER, Designer 











Captain Carl Olson Receives Hero 
Award 


Captain Carl Olson of schooner Ingomar, 
Gloucester, was presented a check of fifty dollars 
February 12 as the winner of the William Penn 
Harding award for the bravest rescue from 
drowning by a Massachusetts man during the year 
1923. 

The presentation was made at the office of the 
Gorton-Pew Vessels Company by Thomas J. 
Carroll, general manager, together with, Mayor 
MacInnis of Gloucester. 

The story of the brave rescue follows: 

On April 23, Augustus Johnson and Christo- 
pher Neilson, both members of the crew of 
schooner Ingomar, were preparing to go out to 
set their trawls. ‘They were fishing on Quero. 
Johnson and Neilson were the last dory to go over, 
and just as the tackle had been tightened and the 
dory slung over the rail, a sea hit the schooner 
and Johnson let go of his end on the dory, which 
happened to be the after end. The weight of the 
dory going down, knocked Neilson from his feet 
and he went overboard. Captain Olson was at the 
wheel at the time and saw Neilson go. Before 


Neilson had come up from under the water, the 
skipper, clothes, boots and everything on, left the 
wheel and jumped. So quickly did he jump, that 
both men came to the surface together. ‘Hang 
on Chris, I’m coming,” he shouted, and he made 
for the little man struggling in the water. The 
water was icy cold, and both men were weighted 
by heavy clothing making swimming difficult. 
Captain Olson kicked his rubber boots off under 
water, and sighting a drifting oar, he let go of 
Neilson, swam to the oar, reached it, swam back 
with it and gave it to Neilson to support him. 
“Chris; if you don’t go home, I won’t go home 
either” said the plucky skipper as he kept his 
friend of years afloat until finally some of the 
other dories, their crews sensing something wrong 
rowed to the men and picked them up. 

When the skipper jumped, the engine of the 
vessel was going and he was logging about seven 
knots, but this didn’t stop the husky Norwegian, 
for the man who had fallen overboard was like a 
father to him and for many years Captain Olson 
had boarded with the little old man and his wife. 
And after it was all over, and both had recovered 
from the effects, Captain Olson said, when the 
schooner reached home, ‘Sure it was nothing.” 
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Clipper Fishermen, Past and Present 
(Continued from Page 7) 
doubt there are no more of her type in existence 
today. 

It was not so many years ago that the old 
timer Eastern Light slowly fell to pieces at East 
Gloucester, by Wonson’s wharf, within a mile or 
two of the famous ledge where stands the light 
for which she was named when newly built. She 
was a typical craft of the old fashioned broad, 
shoal draft type which prevailed among the fleet 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, the last of 
which I can remember in service was the Senator 
Saulsbury. They all carried very long jibbooms 
and martingales, and had wonderfully carved 
stems and trail boards, ornamented with scroll- 
work and designs in gold leaf which made them 
most attractive. Some of them were remarkably 
fast for the period and many a hard passage in 
record time stands today to their credit. These 
were the vessels that formed the fleet of hundreds 
which swarmed on the banks in winter and went 
hooking down east in the fall, while hundreds of 
them from Gloucester and Wellfleet went seining 
on Georges and along the Atlantic coast during the 
mackerel season. They made Gloucester the 
greatest fishing port in the world, and they made 
the fortunes and reputations of the killers im- 
mortalized by the unparalleled stories written by 
James B. Connolly, who has done as much almost 
to make these men famous as they themselves. 

But to my mind these were far from being the 
greatest vessels out of Gloucester. They were too 
shoal draft, and were not ideal for winter fishing 
on the banks, many of them going down with all 
hands during the fierce wintry storms that swept 
down upon them unawares, and they were easily 
capsized. The great Burgess entered the field at 
this time, and from that date began the evolution 
of the type which culminated in such wonderful 
vessels as the Fredonia, Harry Belden, Nannie C. 
Bohlin, and the Edna Wallace Hopper. High 
liners they were, every one of them, and how they 
could travel! 

And they were not all big vessels either, some 
of the best of them were moderate tonnage craft, 
for instance, the smart little Margaret Haskins, 
the pride of Charley Harty. The Ethel Jacobs— 
how about her ?—and the Carrie Phillips. Smarter 
sailers and finer were never built. And there are 
those who know a thing or two about what goes 
to make a vessel that even today will tell you 
there never were better, nor faster vessels than 
some of these old timers. What a treat it would 
be today to see Tommy Bohlin, the knot that 
never slipped, flatten down the old Nannie C in a 
gale of wind offshore and make passage abeam 
the Bluenose, plenty of wind and plenty of water, 
and five hundred miles to go! Could you beat 
that for a sight? What! 

On the wind, they tell us, that’s the test of a 
vessel, for a haystack will go to leeward. Speak- 
ing of sailing on the wind, and plenty of it, the old 
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Mary Whalen was a dog. And the Frances, — 
that’s the Frances Whalen, of course,—she could 
go some at that if it blew hard enough to suit 
her, with plenty of sea. A great underbody she 
had, one of the best I ever saw, with liberal draft 
and well balanced ends, and a wonderful run. 

Some years ago she was sold from T dock, and 
went down to New York to swell the ranks of the 
fast bluefishermen out south. She had an ice 
chopping machine, fish bunker plates and a few 
more new wrinkles put aboard and did very well, 
but not long after was sold again into the packet 
trade, sailing from New Bedford for the Western 
Islands. A few days after her arrival on the 
return trip I was down one day looking her over, 
and as I stood there the crew swung the big main 
boom so the end came well over the dock, and the 
skipper climbed up on the caplog with a saw in 
his hand. Measuring off a couple of yards, he 
deliberately sawed the spar at the chalkmark and 
clipped her wings, so to speak, by about seven or 
eight feet. Afterward I learned that while on the 
outward passage she took a squall and rolled down 
so far the skipper lost his nerve, evidently not 
accustomed to handle such lively craft as Glou- 
cester fishermen that roll down a bit occasionally, 
but always carry their sail when handled properly. 

One of the largest and best known of the 
Boston flyers of this period was Jerry Shea’s 
Regina, swinging a fifty two foot gaff and an 
eighty four foot boom. A fine looking vessel she 
was, and indeed she could make things hum in fast 
company, and there was plenty of it in those days 
out of T dock when Big Bat was going strong, to 
say nothing of half a dozen others. One Sunday 
afternoon some years ago Jerry was bound to 
market, and as they got well in toward the Cape 
a big fruiter hove in sight ahead, also bound to 
Boston. There was a bit of breeze blowing, off 
the beam, and with her sheets started in good 
shape the old Regina came smoking along, every- 
thing on her and traveling like a tornado. She 
reported a fruiter coming outside when she docked 
at T wharf. 

The Benjamin Phillips was about the first of 
the McManus flyers that I can remember, and 
she won the race off Boston Light that year 
handily. McManus vessels came pretty thick after 
that, and many of them were very fast and able. 
The new type of round bow lacked the beauty of the 
older clippers, and when they clipped off the bow- 
sprit and produced the little Helen B. Thomas 
the new ones looked less attractive than before. 
But the knockabout type, as they called them, 
proved to be very popular with the market fisher- 
men especially, as they were very convenient to 
manoeuver around the docks, with no head rig- 
ging outboard to foul while handling them around 
the thickly berthed vessels. In a seaway it was 
handier to snug down in a blow, with no thirty 
five foot bowsprit diving into it at every pitch of a 
sea. But the knockabouts did not sail so well, and 

(Continued on Page 18) 





Some Old-Time Fishing Craft 


(Described by Mr. Church in accompanying article ) 
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Upper Left—Old pinkey Maine, showing stern used as crutch for main 
boom. Upper Right--Another view of pinkey Maine; a type now gone 
from the seas forever. Middle Left—Oriole, one of the fastest schooners ever 
vut of Gloucester. Middle Right—A clipper fisherman in frame at famous 
old yards of James & Tarr, at Essex, now known as J. F. James & Son. 
Lower Left—+Cld schooner Eastern Light, going to pieces at East Gloucester 
15 years ago. Lower Right—Clipper fisherman Priscilla Smith, once queen 
of the seining fleet. 
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Notes from Maine 
By the FISHERMEN’s Docror 


Atlantic, Maine, Feb. 9, 1924. 
eer you have learned that our 
island steamer which was wont to bring 
the mails and freight for the fishermen of 
Vinalhaven, North Haven, Stonington, 
Isle au Haut, and Swan’s Island, Minturn and 
Atlantic, was wrecked in early evening of January 
26th. Since then the steamer has become a total 
loss; everything above the hull has been carried 
away by old ocean, and the hull has slid of into 
deeper water. There is a possible chance, how- 
ever, of saving the engine. 

The steamer Vinalhaven is now covering the 
island route as best she can. In fair weather and 
gentle seas she can make a round-trip of the island 
route in 14 to 15 hours; but when the weather is 
bad, and the old Atlantic obstreperous, she cannot 
do it. 


On the night of the wreck, and on the succeed- 
ing day, conditions were not fit here for anyone to 
be out of doors. The blinding snow squall, the 
main contributing cause of the disaster, passed, 
but the mercury went down to 14 and 16 below 
zero and the nor’west gale increased. It must 
have been blowing at least 60 miles an hour, and 
the flying vapor was worse than a “thick-a-fog”’ 
and froze to everything it struck. Yet the hardy 
fishermen of Old Harbor and Minturn responded 
quickly and, after saving the passengers, stood by 
ready to help the crew. That the crew of the 
wrecked steamer were taken off at midnight with- 
out a casualty, when the heavy seas pounding in 
from the western opening of the harbor engulfed 
the vessel, speaks wonderfully well for the sea- 
manship and daring of the local fishermen. 

Bully for the Radio Department of the Atlantic 
Fisherman! Let the good work proceed. Why 
not use suasion to get some station at Boston or 
vicinity, and the Otter Cliff station on Mt. Desert, 
to broadcast data of importance and interest to 
fishermen at a certain time? Many of the fisher- 
men here have radio receiving sets in their homes. 

Have heard good opinions of the 1924 Atlantic 
Fisherman’s Almanac. Of course you will list the 
radio stations in the Almanac of next year. Your 
reliable weather proverbs have attracted much 
interest. 

Mooring space for the fishermen’s boats in 
Matinicus Harbor is so crowded that it has been 
necessary to appoint a harbor master. 

Linwood B. Thompson of Belfast has been 
nominated by Governor Baxter as a member of 
the Commission on Sea and Shore Fisheries to 
succeed A. E. Farnsworth of Brooklin, Maine. 

The Deep Sea Fisheries of Rockland are mak- 
ing long-distance shipments of fish, and recently 
had orders from California and from Honolulu. 
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Since the cold-snap of January 26th Mackerel 
Cove has been closed to navigation by ice, until a 
week ago when an easterly gale broke up the field. 
Since then drift ice has accumulated from the 
shores to the moorings. Ice has skimmed over 
Old Harbor, but at no time has it been closed to 
navigation. 

The lobster fishermen are busy making and 
fitting up new gangs of traps in readiness for a 
new start at the game. Addison Parker has an 
imposing row of fine new traps piled up in front 
of his shop. , 

Fishhooks are pertinent both to the Atlantic 
fishermen and to the Atlantic doctor; especially 
to the Atlantic fishermen when embedded in a 
marketable fish; especially to the Atlantic doctor 
when embedded in a real, live Atlantic fisherman. 
The other day, a local school-teacher came to the 
office door leading a very young Atlantic fisher- 
man, who, nevertheless, was no amateur in the 
industry, from whose port brow, attached to a 
trawl-hook which was firmly embedded under the 
youngster’s port eyebrow, depended four feet of 
trawl line with a leaden sinker and three clams on 
it. After ringing the office bell, teacher ske- 
daddled hotfoot. Evidently she dreaded watching 
the technique of the impending operation. The 
doctor offered kindly welcome to the young fisher- 
man, laid him upon the operating table, applied a 
local anaesthetic, firmly pressed a large cork 
stopper above the well-hooked eyebrow and with 
a pair of pliers deftly forced the barb out of the 
flesh and into the cork, and then with automobile 
wire-cutters cut the barb from the rest of the hook 
and removed all foreign matter, syringed and 
dressed the wound—and the little fisherman gave 
a deep sigh of relief. Up to this time the lad had 
been a stoic, but now with the thought of going 
home without a friend as escort he manifested 
emotional distress. I saw the teacher slowly drift- 
ing off and from in the offing, and went to the 
door and hailed her in with the assurance that 
the operation was successfully over. We patiently 
picked up the fisherman’s fragmentary story and 
learned that he had been expressly warned by his 
parent to come right, straight, home from school, 
not to go smelt fishing with the older boys. Hav- 
ing in mind to establish an alibi, he had not ven- 
tured to the edge of the stream but stood watching 
several feet back, when one of the fishermen 
yanked his pole up in the air and without looking 
swung the line back, and with the recovering 
swing fairly hooked the little lad. He hadn’t 
minded the doctor’s work, didn’t even know whe- 
ther it hurt or not, but how he did dread the 
inevitable licking he was going to get when he 
arrived home with the damning evidence of guilt 
on his person. The doctor took lad and teacher in 
the auto and carried the fisherman home and inter- 


ceded with the fond parent and obtained full 
pardon. 
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Who’s Who Among the Skippers 


By CapTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


has for custodian a man whose seafaring 

career is little known to the thousands of 

visitors to whom he shows every courtesy 
year by year. Captain Manuel M. Cook has to 
be “tolled a little’-—as old time fishers say—be- 
fore he can be induced to talk about himself. 

Fifty-nine years ago, the captain was born at 
the Hub of the Universe, but when he was six 
months old his parents removed to that dear little 
place, Provincetown, on the tip of Cape Cod. 
There he fared as children do today — until he 
reached the age of nine years — when came the 
sea life for him. He went along with his father, 
who was cook of the schooner Lizzie W. Hamm. 
So small was the future skipper, at that time, that 
the fond parent had to provide a box on which his 
son could stand to fish. Nine dollars were earned 
by the boy on his first voyage. 

On reaching sufficient years to ship as hand, 
young Manuel sailed in the following vessels: 
Mary Snow and Emma J. Gott from Central 
Wharf, Provincetown, mackereling; then in the 
Willie Washburn for the same firm; a season in 
the schooner Longwood, and one with Captain 
Benson in the Gracie H. Benson, a new vessel 
that was named for the captain’s daughter. 

Sterling worth was recognized in all our fishing 
ports, in those days, and, though youthful, 
Manuel Cook was placed in command of the 
schooner John M. Fisk, for a mackerel trip, by his 
first employer at Central Wharf. From then, till 
he retired from the sea, a few years ago, he had 
charge of fine vessels, many of them famous ones. 
A perusal of the list will attest. They were: The 
Willie Jewell, from Phillip’s Wharf, Julia Costa, 
Sarah H. Prior and Gertie S. Winsor. 

While in the Prior—a fast vessel that was so 
stiff and weatherly that she was known as “The 
Old War Horse’’—Captain Cook was dismasted 


, SHE Pilgrim’s Monument, at Provincetown, 





A Fisherman at the Age of Nine 
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CAPTAIN MANUEL M. COOK 


(Sorry, Cap'n Cock, for the poor picture. We're beginning to 
believe that as a portratt photographer Cap'n Smith is a darn 
good sailing master.—Ed.) 


in South Channel with sixty thousand pounds of 
haddock on board. 

Dignified and commanding, but with a kindly 
bearing, and a pleasant smile and answer to all, 
Captain Cook most ably looks out for the welfare 
of the imposing landmark on Provincetown’s hill. 
A long, successful and toilsome life on the sea has 
earned for this master mariner a position for 
which none could be better fitted. His home life is 
a contented one, for Mrs. Cook is living and their 
married daughter — aged about thirty —has a 
little boy. The genial skipper is never happier 
than when he is playing with his grandson. 








Doubts Dumping Viscera Depopulates 
Banks 


The theory that fouling of the fishing banks, 
due to the practice of throwing overboard fish 
entrails, was responsible for the dearth of cod on 
Five Fathom Bank in recent years has a strong 
supporter in Captain Peter Munson of Wildwood, 
New Jersey. However, it is the opinion of a 
prominent Gloucester skipper that this theory is 
not sound, and that Jersey fishermen will have to 
find some other reason for the disappearance of 
Mr. Cod. 

Furthermore, the Gloucester skipper advances 
the following evidence to prove his point. “Some 


years ago,” said he, ‘I was spending several days 
in one of the outports of Newfoundland. Quan- 
tities of fish were handled daily around the fish 
stages, and the entrails were thrown into barrels 
which were later dumped from the stages into the 
water resulting in huge piles of offal in such 
shallow water that they were often exposed at 
low tide. Amongst the offal there was, of course 
the milk and roe of the cod. From this putrid 
mass countless thousands of cod were hatched and 
thrived despite the foul condition of the water 
In the vicinity of the offal pile the water was fairly 
alive with cod about the length of one’s finger 
Such evidence would seem to discredit the pol- 


luted-waters theory as advanc i 
é ed by Capta 
Munson.” , oa" 
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High Oyster Prices Attract Dredgers 

The high prices of oysters this year have drawn 
back into the industry many dredgers and tongers 
who left it during the war years for the high 
wages they could make in industry, according to 
Harrison W. Vickers, State Conservation Com- 
missioner of Maryland. 

More dredgers have been licensed this season 
than any year since 1916, he pointed out. There 
have been 343 dredging permits granted since 
October, compared with 295 for the 1922-23 
season and 324 for 1920-21, the preceding high 
number for any season since 1916. 

Up to this time fewer tonger permits have been 
reported to his office than during the last season. 
Mr. Vickers explained that some of the court 
clerks who issued licenses do not report them 
promptly and that tongers will continue to take 
out licenses for several weeks, particularly at the 
beginning of the seed oyster season in March. 

In 1916 there were 7,299 tongers, 730 scrapers 
and 466 dredgers licensed. — 





Oyster Culture Practicable 

In speaking of the oyster situation of Long 
Island, Russell Suter, of the New York State Con- 
servation Commission, said that unless a method 
of proper oyster culture were employed, this class 
of shellfish would soon be exterminated. 

He believed, however, that artificial propaga- 
tion was now practical. “For forty years,” said 
he, ‘“‘attempts at artificial propagation of oysters 
in a hatchery were complete failures. The New 
York Conservation Commission finally solved the 
problem and oyster hatching gives promise of 
commercial success. When it comes into general 
use the oyster will be truly domesticated. 

“There seems no real reason why the size of 
our oyster crop should be limited to anything but 
the available areas suitable for oyster culture. It 
is now limited by the amount of seed obtainable. 
We believe that by culture along the lines we have 
indicated any desired quantity of seed can be ob- 
tained and the oyster industry can become larger 
and more prosperous than it ever was.” 





Ice Imperils Oyster Beds 

The latter part of January grave fears were 
felt by oyster planters along the Delaware Bay 
shore for their young plantings on account of the 
ice floes that were coming out of the Bay on the 
ebb tides. The ice was piling up on the Delaware 
Bay shore, and it was feared that the ice would 
dig up the oysters off the beds, causing thousands 
of dollars of loss. People gathered from all over 
south Jersey to watch the ice floes, which were 
visible for miles. 











North Carolina Shad 


Very optimistic views are entertained by dealers 
in North Carolina shad who anticipate a greater 
demand than ever before. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether there will be enough shad to meet the 
increasing demand. Prices should hold high. Shad 
on the Elizabeth City market the first week of 
February sold for 55 cents a pound for roes and 
35 cents for bucks. The first worth-while ship- 
ment of the season was sent to the Globe Fish 
Company January 28 by J. H. Twiford of Mann’s 
Harbor, N. C., and consisted of 13 bucks and one 
roe. The roe shad weighed five pounds and the 
buck shad about three pounds each. 


Kingfish Plentiful at Key West 


Captain Fred Demeritt of Key West, Florida, 
recently brought to port the largest kingfish 
caught in the vicinity of Key West in recent years. 
The fish weighed 67 pounds, which comes within 
seven pounds of being the largest ‘kingfish ever 
caught in Florida waters. 

At the time Captain Demeritt hooked the king- 
fish, his son hooked a sailfish which, after dress- 
ing, weighed 45 pounds. They had a merry time 
of it for both were in the same boat. 

Captain Demeritt brought in other kingfish 
which he reported were plentiful along the gulf 
stream. 

It is worthy of note that sailfish are not easily 
disposed of in this country but find a ready market 


in Cuba. 
Yellowtail Judged Choicest Fish 


From information gathered at the fish markets 
and hotels of Key West it has been found that 
yellowtail has first choice among tourists, with 
mackerel ranking second. Residents, too, as a 
rule declare that yellowtail is the best tasting of 
the Florida fish. 











According to report Harry Steele and the 
Hulse brothers, who are codfishing off the south 
side of Long Island, N. Y., this winter, were 
greatly surprised one day recently when they 
opened a forty pound steak cod and found a wo- 
man’s bathing slipper in its stomach. The slipper 
was in good condition and probably had just been 
picked up. 





East End baymen of Long Island, N. Y., had 
a fine time picking up scallops late in January 
when heavy winds washed thousands of bushels 
ashore. The result was a drop from $4.50 to $2 
a gallon or even less in the city markets. They 
were all small sizes. 
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LOBSTER NOTES 
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THE SITUATION 


ITH THE opening of the lobster season 
in Nova Scotia March first there is every 


indication of big catches. According to 

report there is no ice in those waters and 
great preparations are being made by the fisher- 
men. While prices are now from 45 to 50 cents a 
big break is due as soon as Canadian shipments 
reach market. 

The lobsters on the market now are mostly 
stock from the pounds of Maine. Few have been 
coming from fishermen either from Maine or 
Digby County, Nova Scotia. 





Maine Lobstermen a Unit 


Protect the lobsters, was the keynote sounded 
at a very enthusiastic gathering of lobster fisher- 
men from }ortland and South Portland who met 
at Walter Groves’ residence in South Portland on 
the evening of February Ist, to discuss the future 
of the lobster industry and the ways and means 
whereby lobsters can be protected and the fisher- 
men’s rights safeguarded. 

Commissioner Sewell and Director Crie were 
present and say that it was a real pleasure to meet 
with such a bunch of good fellows who had the 
protection and development of their industry at 
heart. All seemed determined to have the small 
lobsters protected to legal size and every man 
present signed a petition which read: 


“We the undersigned citizens of South Port- 
land, Maine, holding lobster fishermen’s licenses, 
hereby agree, one with the other, and further 
agree with the Department of Sea and Shore Fish- 
eries of the State of Maine that we will observe 
the provisions of the Statutes of Maine in regard 
to lobsters.” 


Five of the fishermen agreed to be appointed 
wardens to serve without pay, which shows a 
spirit of determination. All agreed that a duty 
was necessary if the fishermen were to receive a 
living wage during the months when the Canadian 
lobsters were being shipped to the New England 
markets. It was also decided that an organiza- 
tion of some kind was necessary if the fishermen’s 
rights were to be protected. An order known as 
the Fishery Protective Association was explained 
and seemed to meet with unanimous approval. 
When the meeting adjourned all seemed to feel 
that they were headed on the road to success.— 
Rockland (Maine) Courier-Gazette. 





As we go to press we learn that the Thorndike 
& Hix Lobster Co. are moving their Boston office 
from Northern Avenue to 75 Commercial Wharf, 
Boston. 





New Lobster Boat for Bass Harbor 


. Dealer 
Bernard, Maine. 
Editor of Atlantic Fisherman: 

I think it may be of interest to the subscribers 
of your magazine in this part of the state to know 
that Mr. Lewis F. Gott, one of the lobster dealers 
at Bass Harbor, is having a new motor boat built 
at my shop of the following dimensions: length, 
29 ; beam, 8’; draft, 2'9”. This boat is of Mr. 
Gott’s own design and is very heavily constructed. 
Mr. Gott will probably put a four cycle, four 
cylinder motor in this boat for power of from 15 
to 20 horse power. 

All kinds of fishing is very poor here at the 
present time, which is generally the case this time 
of year. The majority of the lobster fishermen 
are taking up their traps for the winter. 

Yours very truly, 


C. M. Rich. 
January 14, 1924. 





Captain Paul C. Gibbs of Cataumet, Mass., 
has sold to Captain Donald Poole of Chilmark 
the 32-foot lobster boat Good Luck. This boat 
was built by Charles Anderson of Wareham in 
1923. Captain Gibbs has ordered a new boat 
from W. W. Phinney of Falmouth, Mass., de- 
signed by B. T. Dobson of New Bedford. She 
will be powered with a 20 H. P. Bridgeport en- 
gine and a Hathaway hoist. 








Schooner “Native” Ready for 
Launching 


Preparations are being made for launching the 
new fishing-boat built at the Nantucket Boat 
Works the past year for H. Marshall Gardiner 
and Howard Chase. The hull has been drawn 
out of the house and as it has gradually emerged 
from the building, foot by foot, the fine lines of 
the new vessel are apparent. 

The new boat will be christened the ‘‘Native,” 
which is surely a very appropriate name, consider- 
ing the fact that she is the first vessel of any size 
built on Nantucket island since the whaling days. 

The “Native” is 60 feet long, with 17 feet 
beam, and has been built of heavy timbers 
throughout, with re-inforced construction, and 
everything possible to make her well-fitted for 
hard service in the fishing business. She is to be 
schooner-rigged. 


After launching she will be towed to Stamford, 
Ct., where an 80-horse Mianus engine will be 
installed—Nantucket Inquirer & Mirror. 











Our Washington Letter 


By Epwarp Netson DINGLEY 


ASHINGTON, D. C. Official Washing- 
ton, and in fact the whole country, have 


been experiencing a series of sensations 

and thrills during the last month. The 
result is a sort of political coma, a surprise that 
has almost benumbed sensibilities. 

Revelations of oil land leases, the payment of 
large sums to Federal officials and former officials, 
presumably to secure their influence to obtain pri- 
vate concessions, criminations and recriminations, 
have well nigh taken the breath away from the 
public. 

While these investigations were started pri- 
marily by the Democrats for political purposes, 
they have gone far beyond that point since they 
have caught in the net several prominent Demo- 
crats in and out of official life. The Democrats, 
it would appear, have failed to derive political 
capital and are much embarrassed at the outcome. 
The general opinion is they have over-played the 
game. 

Because of the excitement and partisanship at- 
tending the investigations of the oil land leases, 
the public has lost sight of -the essential facts. 
Here they are. 

February 25, 1920, Congress passed an act “‘to 
promote the mining of coal, oil, etc.” It was an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill for 
the purpose of promoting the production of coal 
and oil by Government development or leasing to 
private parties. 

June 4, 1920 an act was passed giving the 
Secretary of the Interior the right to grant leases 
on public lands for 20 years with a royalty of 5 per 
cent and the payment of a nominal rental, for the 
purpose of obtaining oil and coal. Section 19 of 
this act states that ‘‘the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to lands reserved for the Navy.” 

May 31, 1921, President Harding issued an 
executive order, under acts of February 25, 1920 
and June 4, 1920, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease oil producing wells on naval 
reserve lands. President Harding and Senators 
Fall and Denby signed the leases to Doheny (in 
California) and Sinclair (in Wyoming). The 
Teapot Dome is in Wyoming and derives its name 
from the formation of the land. 

There are two distinct features of this transac- 
tion; one is the payment of $100,000 to Fall by 
Doheny, prior to the signing of the lease. It does 
not appear clearly that Fall received any money 
from Sinclair or that Sinclair paid Fall any money. 
Some money was sent to Fall’s ranch foreman. 

It is claimed that Fall was induced to grant the 
lease to Doheny by the payment of money. It 
remains to be proved in court that this was a 
bribe. It has been shown that Secretary Denby 
was paid no money, and that he is free from any 


suspicion of bribery. All say that Denby is an 
honest and high-grade official. 

The other feature is the legality or illegality 
of the leases granted by Secretaries Fall and 
Denby, with the consent of President Harding. 
Congress has passed a resolution directing Presi- 
dent Coolidge to cancel the Doheny and Sinclair 
leases, assuming that they are invalid, having been 
granted without authority of law. 

Prevailing and impartial opinion is that Con- 
gress had no right to assume the leases are invalid 
and void, because of illegality. That is a matter 
to be determined in the courts. In advance of that 
decision it is difficult to see how President 
Coolidge can cancel the leases. Doubtless Presi- 
dent Coolidge will take steps to settle that matter 
in the courts. In the meantime the courts will be 
invoked to prevent any more oil to be taken out 
by Doheny and Sinclair. 

At all events, calm consideration of the entire 
matter warrants a suspension of judgment until 
the whole truth is brought out in the courts. 

This and other investigations, precipitated for 


partisan purposes, have tended to shake public : 


confidence in our Federal officials. Many things 
are magnified and sent broadcast over the country 
by bitter partisans, to affect the coming conven- 
tions and the coming campaign. 

It should be borne in mind that these flashes do 
not affect the broad underlying political principles 
of the two great parties. The great body of off- 
cials in both parties, is composed of honest and 
conscientious men and women. ‘The crooks are 
few and far between, and will be brought to light 
and punished, if found guilty. 

The whole country is in a disturbed state of 
mind, politically.- It is well for all to calmly await 
the facts and the truth. 

Your readers will be interested to learn that a 
bill is before Congress to provide for the conser- 
vation and protection of fish in Alaskan waters. 
It authorizes the President to set apart and re- 
serve any lakes, rivers, streams, bays, inlets, estu- 
aries or any other bodies of water within or adja- 
cent to Alaska; issue a proclamation therefor; 
after which it shall be unlawful to fish or to oper- 
ate any boats, seines, nets, traps or other gear or 
apparatus for the purpose of taking fish within 
the limits of such reserves. 

More than 15,000 people are employed in the 
fisheries of Alaska. ‘The active investment in the 
fisheries is nearly $40,000,000. The value of the 
product is now about $25,000,000. There has 
been a great falling off in the product and it is 
feared unless some protection is offered, the sal- 
mon fisheries in Alaska will disappear. 

Representative Winslow of Masdgachusetts has 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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R. DRIVER found his beche de mer house 
in tolerable good order, so that he was 


soon ready for business and the natives 

were as ready for trade as ever, but the 
beche de mer was not so plentiful as on the former 
occasion. While lying here the captain had a 
disturbance with his chief officer, put him in irons, 
and turned him out of the cabin. At one time 
Capt. Vandaford went on a visit to the trading 
officer on shore, leaving the ship in charge of the 
third mate, now acting as second mate. On our 
return next day we found the utmost confusion 
had prevailed during our absence. The officer had 
made too free with the liquor and imagined that 
the boat was cut off and that the natives were 
about to attack the ship. He had the guns all 
loaded and was running about the deck like a 
madman, cursing and abusing everyone. Though 
nothing serious happened, the captain was careful 
how he left him in future. 

While here, two Ambow chiefs brought off 
thirty hogs to sell. Captain Vandaford bought 
them on condition that they should take them on 
shore and keep them until he wanted them, when 
he would pay them two muskets. To this they 
assented and took them ashore. A few weeks 
later they returned with them and demanded pay- 
ment, which the captain refused as the hogs had 
grown very poor in the meantime. At this they 
were highly offended. They told him that if he 
would not pay them what he had agreed he might 
keep the hogs, so they left them and were about 
leaving in their canoes, when Capt. Vandaford 
called them back, thinking they might do him some 
injury in the beche de mer business, and gave them 
the two muskets, whereupon they departed well 
pleased. 

After procuring a cargo we prepared for sea. 
I had now decided to go to Manila in the ship. 
A few days before we left the king of Ambow 
came to make his last visit. He expressed regret 
upon learning that I was going, and wanted I 
should wait a while longer, but I told him my 
friends at home were anxious to see me and I 
must go, though perhaps I might come back again, 
and that I should never forget his kindness to me. 
When the old man left us, we honored him with a 
salute and three cheers. When we were ready for 
sea we discharged David and the hired men, got 


under way and proceeded to Myambooa, where 
we arrived at sunset and anchored. We were 
visited by the natives and procured a stock of 
vegetables, etc. ‘he next morning we made sail 
and before night were clear of all the Feejee reefs 
and shaped our course for Manila. 

Nothing occurred during our passage worthy of 
special mention. We crossed the line, took the 
N. E. monsoons, which carried us in sight of the 
Philippine islands, and the latter part of January 
entered the straits of St. Bernardine, arriving 
about the first of February. Our cargo was 
readily disposed of to the Chinese merchants, who 
came off to see it weighed, after which the ship’s 
hold was prepared for taking in a cargo of sugar. 
Capt. Vandaford informed me that he had spoken 
to the American consul concerning me and that I 
was at liberty to leave the ship if I chose, or I 
might continue in her until I could do better, and 
I finally concluded to remain for the present. 

We commenced taking in a cargo of sugar, 
which was brought alongside in lighters. I went 
on shore liberty one day and fell in with one of 
the Manila men who came in the ship. He told 
me that a Spanish merchant had been talking with 
him about the islands and that he wanted a man 
who understood the language of the natives to go 
in his ship, which he was daily expecting from Can- 
ton. I went with this man to the merchant’s 
house, told him my business and got his terms. 
He offered me forty dollars per month to go as 
second officer of his ship, but as she had not ar- 
rived we could go no farther. He treated me very 
politely, and I took leave of him with very high 
opinion. It had been so long since I had been in 
civilized society other than on shipboard that this 
merchant’s gentlemanly courtesy made a deep im- 
pression on my mind. 

I returned on board the Clay and informed the 
captain of the Spanish merchant’s offer and offered 
to continue in the ship if he would give me monthly 
wages. He offered me low wages, which I accepted 
rather than go with a crew of half Spanish and 
Indians. We had about finished loading the Clay, 
when the brig Quill, of Salem, arrived with orders 
to take from the Clay such men as liked to return 
to the islands with an addition to their wages, and 
to exchange mates. I went on board the Quill to 
see what wages I could get. The captain offered 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Clipper Fishermen, Past and Present 

(Continued from Page 10) 
few of them were particularly noted for remark- 
able speed, the Gladys and Nelly being one of the 
smartest of them all. Some time later, when a 
short bowsprit was again in evidence, the vessels 
began to speed up a bit and many of these proved 
very fast. 

The big knockabouts Catherine and Elizabeth 
Howard were the best of the type among the 
Gloucester fleet, and when a short bowsprit was 
added to the Howard for racing purposes her 
speed and handling were materially improved, as 
might be expected. The ill fated Howard known 
as the ‘“‘white ghost”, was a very fast vessel, one 
of the best ever turned out by Tom McManus. 

During the past few years since the revival in 
interest of schooner racing we frequently hear of 
the famous old Oriole, built about 1910 from de- 
signs by Tom McManus. She had a very long 
waterline, had her headsail well inboard and was 
one of the fastest vessels built for many years, 
beyond doubt. All fast vessels of that date and 
since are compared with the Oriole, for she was a 
general favorite with the fishermen, measuring up 
to what they considered the standard for a fine 
vessel. As the new cup racing fishermen were 
launched, they were said to be on the improved 
Oriole model. They were like the Oriole, with 
more flare to the topsides, or some other appar- 
ently unimportant detail. When the Puritan 
was fitting out at Gloucester, the gang was all 
there looking her over, just as they always are 
when a new flyer comes out. The very same 
thing, just like the Oriole, many of them said. But 
among the crowd was a well known skipper, and 
someone asked him about it. He jumped down 
on deck and standing close by the forerigging, 
looked over the rail toward the stem, and shook 
his head. 

‘“She’s not the same,” said he. “From here I 
could see the Oriole’s stem, but this one’s more 
full on her topsides in the forebody, she’s not so 
sharp nor lean as the Oriole up forward.” And 
he had been skipper of the Oriole. 

The Mayflower, designed by Burgess, son of 
the former Burgess who built the old Fredonia 
years ago, proved to be the sensation of the new 
series of flying fishermen built within recent years. 
The famous old Esperanto, the ill fated craft that 
went down off Sable Island after winning the 
Fishermen's Trophy, was contemporary with the 
Oriole and was not considered to be anywhere near 
as fast. For some years none of the newer vessels 
proved to be especially smart, as they were not 
built for exceptional speed. But with added inter- 
est in the new series of cup contests with Canada 
for the North Atlantic Fishermen’s Champion- 
ship, things began to look up a bit and more 
attention was paid to speed in the new vessels 
built. 


It was at this time, several years ago, that Bur- 
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gess was commissioned to design a new vessel, and 
Mayflower was the result. While she never was 
allowed to compete for the championship, few 
doubt but that she would win it today hands down 
if she had the chance. At least, her speed and 
weatherly ability has never been successfully chal- 
lenged, so far as any definite results are known, 
and it is likely we will never know just how fast 
this flyer actually was, for her wings have now 
been clipped and she has submitted to the installa- 
tion of power. 

The Puritan, another Burgess design, was sup- 
posed to embody the results of Burgess’s experi- 
ence with the Mayflower, but was not so radical a 
departure from the customary model. Yet it is 
said upon excellent authority that when she was 
finally trimmed to exactness her speed was very 
nearly as great as Mayflower, and her untimely 
loss again robbed us of the opportunity to learn 
definitely what progress Burgess had made. 

The Henry Ford, considered to be the master- 
piece of Tom McManus, greatly resembled May- 
flower in many essentials, and doubtless he had 
profited by observation of her many fine qualities. 
A fine vessel she is, and fast under most any con- 
ditions, as any vessel must be which can defeat 
Bluenose nearly three miles with a shortened sail 
plan, which she did on two occasions, whether 
they be called official or otherwise. At least she 
has done that, and doubtless could have done bet- 
ter. The Ford now has power installed also, and 
will not be seen again in competition. 

Columbia, the latest Burgess flyer, is a chip of 
the old block. She had cup racer’s luck last year 
and like her predecessor suffered misfortune 
when a French steamer smashed her bow last 
spring, when on her initial trip to the Grank Banks. 
Repairs were made and she went the season, win- 
ning her cup trials handily, but still was in poor 
racing condition when stacked up against Blue- 
nose off Halifax last October. This year she 
should be faster than ever, with proper trim and 
canvas, and I believe today Columbia to be the 
fastest fisherman afloat under all around condi- 
tions. 

But things have changed since the days of 
Tommy Bohlin, Bat Whalen, and such as the good 
old Nannie C. In the old days when a new one 
came out, it used to be “How much of a main 
boom’s she goin’ to swing?” But nowadays, 
it’s ‘““‘How much power you got, crude oil or gaso- 
line ?”’ 
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$400 Share for Five Days’ Fishing 

The trip of blackback flounders landed in New 
York by schooner Mary, of Nantucket, the first 
week in February netted $5,000, each of the crew 
getting $400 for five days’ fishing. Captain Mul- 
lins got his fare on Rose and Crown shoal off Nan- 
tucket, and the reason for the big price was that 
the Mary delivered in New York the first big catch 
of blackback flounders at a time when the market 
was practically bare of this fish. He averaged 
better than 11% cents a pound. With his big 
flounder catch Captain Mullins also pulled up in 
his net about 500 pounds of lobsters, selling most 
of the catch for a good price in New York, while 
the men brought home with them a dozen lobsters 
each. 





Opens New Issue on Fishing Limit 

The Montreal Herald of December 14, 1923, 
after referring to the announced intention of the 
Dominion Government to repeal the law giving 
United States fishermen the use of Canadian At- 
lantic ports “‘as a base of operation, practically, 
for carrying on the deep sea fishing,” speaks of 
the complete use granted by Canada, of her Atlan- 
tic fisheries, which she could have maintained as a 
monopoly, “‘for a mere bagatelle consideration in 
the interest of good neighborhood.” 

The editorial goes into the history of this ques- 
tion, and says: 
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‘The question may now arise whether we are 
to keep the New England fishermen only outside 
the old recognized three mile limit, or is it here- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Race ’Fore the Wind 


(Continued from Page 8) 


wonderful how quickly he could name a distant 
schooner. He looked just once through the glass 
and spoke promptly, ‘Why, that’s the Elsie Smith, 
Skipper, and it looks as though he had a pretty 
good haul.’ ‘Yes, I think he has,’ I responded, 
‘and that means a race to market. The Elsie is 
one of the fastest schooners in the fleet and Cap- 
tain Seavey is a driver, so rush them aboard, boys, 
as quickly as possible for we must get the start of 
him if we can’.”’ 

Here Captain Bill threw the stump of his cigar 
into the fire and began to pace the floor apparently 
living over again in memory this exciting event of 
his long ago fishing experiences. 

“Well,” said he, “the crew responded with 
enthusiasm, and the mackerel came pouring over 
the rail almost in a stream; the colors of their 
striped backs glinting in the sunshine. A mighty 
pretty sight, boys, as some of you know. Before 
we were ready to make sail, the Elsie Smith had 
started on her way; evidently his catch was much 
smaller than ours. Yet when darkness settled 
down we were all tidied up and on our way to 
market, but the Elsie was nearly hull down ahead 
of us. This situation was not to our liking as you 
can well imagine but we did not worry greatly 
over it for the wind was light and neither schooner 
could cover a great distance under these condi- 
tions; but the race was on and we determined to 
use every effort to be first in landing our fish in 
the New York market. We had a long road to go. 
As near as I could judge by dead reckoning Fen- 
wick’s Island bore west by north about sixty miles 
away and we were approximately two hundred 
miles from the big city. The wind was fresh all 
that night and we made very good headway. The 
next morning at daylight we sighted the Elsie five 
or six miles ahead of us. We had gained very 
little on her during the night which caused not a 
little speculation and uneasiness among the crew. 
"Long about seven o'clock the wind breezed from 
the southwest and we were making good speed, 
with all of our light sails set—probably ten or 
twelve miles an hour. We slowly but surely com- 
menced to gain on the rival schooner, and as the 
day advanced the wind freshened and we were 
perceptibly closing up the gap which separated us 
from the Elsie. We were getting well up the 
Jersey Beach, and we now had all the wind we 
could stand up under. Suddenly we saw the Elsie’s 
crew getting out their balloon jib; she was now 
scarcely half a mile ahead of us, and they were 
evidently using every means at their command to 
prevent us from passing them. 

““Purn it all, Skipper,’ said “Long Fred,’ 
‘we’re getting ‘em worried, and they have good 
reason for it,’ he added with a satisfied grin. 
‘We’re gaining on them faster than you could haul 
a line.’ ‘You’re right, Fred,’ said I, ‘and we've 
still got another sail; so if the Elsie’s topmast can 
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stand the strain I guess ours can. Call the boys 
forward and we'll hook on our big balloon jib.’ 
‘Ay, Ay, sir,’ Fred responded. When the big sail 
had been set and sheeted down, the Augusta E’s 
lee rail was a stranger, and we were rushing 
through the water in mad pursuit of our competi- 
tor. 

“The Elsie was now less than two hundred 
yards under our lee bow, and it was only a matter 
of a few minutes when she would have the stern 
chase which, as you know, boys, is a long one. 
Several of the crew were stationed at our balloon 
jib halyards, also at the after staysail halyards; 
and when the spiteful gusts of wind came tearing 
off the Jersey Beach they would slack away and 
spill the wind from the sails thus preventing the 
possible danger of carrying away our topmasts. 
When the wind slacked a little, they would sway 
the sails up again, and in this manner we forged 
swiftly ahead. As we came up abreast of the Elsie 
we took the wind out of her sails, and went by her 
with a rush. One of the crew, standing near her 
foremast, shook his fist at us and shouted some- 
thing which we did not understand. In an in- 
credibly short time the Elsie was a mile or more 
astern. 

“Suddenly Kent, who had been watching her 
through the glass, cried out sharply, ‘There goes 
the Elsie’s foretopmast and jibboom!’ and sure 
enough, as we looked astern, we saw the staunch 
little schooner’s balloon and outer jibs hanging 
under her bow and her foretopmast and topsail 
snarled in the lee rigging. They immediately shot 
her into the wind and the crew rushed frantically 
to clear away the wreckage; but the race was over; 
another half hour and the Elsie was out of sight 
astern. 

‘When we rounded Sandy Hook, the Augusta 
E. was logging nearly fifteen miles an hour. We 
were now running off dead before the wind with 
out staysail scandalized out by the fore rigging, 
and I tell you, boys, she was making a hole in it. 
We were about half way up New York Bay when 
a large tug boat came across our stern and hailed 
us asking if we wanted a tow.” Captain Bill re- 
laxed into the big chair before the desk and con- 
tinued complacently: “I told him ‘Yes, come on,’ 
so he turned and came on after us, but with that 
breeze and the speed we were making he hadn’t 
a look in. Why, he couldn’t have caught us if he 
had chased until now. 

“Well, there’s not much more to tell. When we 
passed the Goddess of Liberty we clewed up our 
topsails; hauled down and furled all our sails, 
except the three lowers; then stationed men at the 
halyards, fore and aft. We came by the end of 
Fulton Pier with a rush, and our three lower sails 
came down in a heap. We threw a brand new 
three-inch line to the dock and when she came 
taut on it she snapped it like a shoe-string 


Then we threw another which she snapped rig} 
an 


likewise; but the next one fetched her up, 
none too soon, boys,” said Captain Bill ggith a 
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laugh, “for our jibboom was scarcely six feet 
from the side of a building at the upper end of 
the dock. 

“Hatches were off in a twinkling, and the crew 
were rushing the mackerel up to the market in 
baskets. There was no trouble about disposing of 
the fish as this was the first trip into New York 
that spring and we got top-notch prices. Just as 
the last basket of fish was going over the rail the 
Elsie Smith came limping in by the pier. She had 
made a good, though a losing fight, but in a run 
‘fore the wind there had been nothing built up to 
that time in the shape of a fishing schooner that 
could hold a candle to the Augusta E.” 





Our Washington Letter 
(Continued from Page 16) 


introduced a bill providing for the purchase of the 
Cape Cod Canal by the United States. Under the 
terms of the bill the United States agrees to pay 
all the bonds of the Boston, Cape Cod and New 
York Canal Co. The sum of $5,500,000 is 
appropriated to purchase all the property of the 
Company. ‘The property and bonds represent 
about $11,500,000. 

The death of former President Wilson has 
closed the brilliant and stormy career of America’s 
The whole country paid a touch- 
ing tribute to him, regardless of party. Now that 
“the book is closed and the prayers are said,” 
naturally there is much comment as to the political 
changes that may be wrought by this tragic but 
not unexpected event. 

While Mr. Wilson has said and done little for 
four years during his invalidism, he has wielded a 
great influence, for he had a host of followers 
and admirers, not to say worshippers. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the cause of the League of 
Nations will be weakened not a little. Some say 
it will never be espoused by any considerable 
number of Americans. Certainly it is dead as a 
political issue. 

The big issues will be: good government, 
honest officials, economy, lower taxes and protec- 
tion to American industries. President Coolidge 
is given credit for keeping a cool and level head 
amid all the turmoil and excitement of the past 
month. He has inherited many difficulties and 
many perplexing problems. He grows strong as 
the. weeks roll by, bringing the national conven- 
tions near. Thus far he is in the lead in the race 
for the Republican nomination. However the out- 





come of that event will depend upon two things: 
first, the President’s continued good sense and 
conservatism in handling all matters; second, his 
courage to start out on a policy of his own. How 
much the recent oil and other sensations and 
investigations may force the President to take 
drastic steps, no one can tell. 

Despite all loose newspaper talk to the con- 
trary, the Republican party occupies a strategic 
position today. It has restored business pros- 
perity, brought back confidence, solved the ques- 
tion of unemployed by giving employment to all 
who want work, secured a reduction in naval arma- 


ment, and paid off a billion dollars of the public 
debt. 





Wrecked on the Feejees 
(Continued from Page 17) 


me fourteen dollars a month, for which I agreed 
to go, so I took my month’s advance to get such 
articles as I needed and returned to the Clay. 

The government here would not permit us to 
change crews, so that captains agreed to sail in 
company, and exchange after we got to Angea 
point. About the middle of March, 1829, we got: 
under way in company with the Quill. We hada 
very good passage across the China sea until we 
came to the straits of Gasper. Here we had much 
light and calm weather. We worked through and 
on entering the straits of Sunda saw two large 
prows* to windward heading down for us. A gun 
was fired from the Clay at them, when they hauled 
their wind and stood off. We continued our pas- 
sage through the straits with light winds and 
pleasant weather. About the latter part of April 
we came to anchor at Angea point, stopped here 
two or three days and got some water, and Mr. 
Driver, with two seamen besides myself, joined 
the Quill. 

Late in the afternoon both vessels got under 
way and stood out from the land. During the 
night, the weather being thick and squally, we got 
foul of the Clay. She struck us on the larboard 
bow, and did us considerable damage. The Clay 
lost her jibboom, injured her head and stove her 
quarter boat. Next day we came to an anchor 
under North Island and repaired damages, then 
got under way and continued our course through 
the strait. After passing Java Head we parted 
company with the Clay. 


* A kind of vessel used in the East Indian Seas. 


(To be Continued) 
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GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


RIGGER AND 
CONTRACTOR 


Loft—Parkhurst Railways 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Rigger of Schooners Esperanto, 
Elizabeth Howard and Columbia 
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Mustad Fish Hooks 


SIDNEY R. BAXTER & CO. 
AGENTS 
90 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


CAN YOU WHITTLE 
For 10c per 100 


(a) (4) 









(4) 
(a) Round back to fit joint. 
(b) Curve prevents slipping. 
(c) Smooth entering wedge. 
(d) Smooth flat surface prevents 
bleeding. 
MADE IN 2 SIZES 
Larce 134” Lone Smati1'%” Lone 
$7.25 per 1000 
$7.00 in quantities of 50,000 or over 
THE ONLY MACHINE MADE 


LOBSTER PLUGS 


Absolutely uniform — Special bass wood 
Dealers Write for Samples 
Peter Hogseth J. H. Peterson 
Manufacturer Sole Agent 
6 Hemincway Rp. 114 RacLeicgHh Way 
E. Saucus, Mass. Portsmourtn, N. H. 
































Dealers in Makers of 
Duck, Cordage and Marine Sails, Awnings, Hammocks 
Accessories Tents and Covers 


United Sail Loft 


Railway Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


We take boats directly from the builder and equip 
them ready for the sea 


BOATS OVERHAULED 


M. J. COONEY, Manager 


Telephone Connection 





JOHN M. GAMAGE & SONS 
Boat Building and Repairing 
Boat MarteriaAcs or Att Kinps 

Our marine railways accommodate boats 

up to 80 feet. We build boats of all 

sizes from dories to bankers. 

Engines installed. 

Write for an estimate on your require- 
ments. 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
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The Fishing Vessel Mart 


In answering the following advertisements please address communications to the initials following each item and send care of 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








CHRONOMETER WANTED 

Want to buy an English chronometer 
in good running condition, preferably 
a Frodsham. State make and price. 
Address C. C. Markham, Guilford, 
Conn. 





57-FOOTER FOR SALE 
L. W. L. 50 feet; beam 14 feet 6 
inches. 60 H. P. Bridgeport Motor. 


Electric lights and electric self starter. 
Address B. H. 





WANTS CENTER-BOARD 
KNOCK-ABOUT 
25 feet overall; no house or cabin; 
engine not essential; might consider 
larger vessel. Address A. K. 





32-FOOTER FOR SALE 
The “Alice & Lucy,” 32 feet over all; 
10 feet beam; 3 feet draft; 16 H.P.; 
2-cycle Lathrop, reverse gear, hoisting 


rig, magneto. Five years old. Ad- 
dress B. U. 





15 H. P. ENGINE FOR SALE 

$125 buys a 15 H. P., 2-cycle marine 
engine with magneto and reverse gear. 
All in good condition. Address: L. F. 





ENGINE FOR SALE 


Palmer engine, 4 cycle, 4 cylinder, 
45-50 H.P.; reverse gear and mag- 
neto; type NK 4. Thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Price $1200. Address 
L. E 





AN ENGINE BARGAIN 


24 H. P. 2-cycle Lathrop gasoline 
engine; uses very little fuel; recently 





overhauled; in Al condition. Price 
$275. Address B. R. 
FOR SALE 


New STEEL STEAM TRAWLER 

152 ft. Overall, 24 ft. Beam, 15% 

ft. depth of Hold. Equipped with 

a 550 H. P. Triple Expansion 

Engine, Two Scotch Boilers, 180 

pounds working steam pressure. 

1 Large Double Drum Steam 
FISH-WINCH manufactured by 
The Meade-Morrison Co. 

2 FISH HOISTING STEAM 
WINCHES. 

Heavy I Beam Gallows Frames, 

Bollards, Sheaves, Heavy Iron 

Blocks for Gallows Frames, etc., 

etc. All fittings for Beam Trawlers. 


Write for estimates for building 
any type of wood or steel vessels. 





Rice Brothers Corporation 
Wood and Steel Shipbuilders 
EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE 

















26-FOOTER FOR SALE 

Eldredge built}sound and tight beam 
trawl and lobster fishing R. D. boat; 
fish well; Frisbie 10 H. P. 4-cycle with 
hoist; Paragon reverse gear. All in 
best condition. Bargain at $600 for 
quick sale. Seen at Greenport, N. Y. 
Address B. N. 





16 H. P. LATHROP 
Lathrop, 4 cycle, 2 cylinder, 16 H. P. 
engine for sale. Reverse gear and 
magneto. Thoroughly rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Price $325. Address L. D. 





FOR SALE 


too H. P. Fairbanks Morse C.O. 
oil engine, new oiling system attached, 
in first class condition almost like 
new; including generator, storage bat- 
tery and cutout, extra fuel pump for 
day tank. Can be seen at Paul Bordt’s 
Machine Shop, Pooles Lane, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


38-footer, 9 to 10-foot beam, deck 
boat, with pilot house, hunting cabin, 
16 H. P. Lothrop, perfect condition, 
$600. Used very little. Address B. O. 





Hanging and 


Catechueing and 
Tarring 


Repairing 
Portland Net & Twine Co. 
C. A. FRANCIS, Manager 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Seines, Nets, Traps and Weir 
Twine, Corks, Leads and 
Second-Hand Netting 
End of Widgery’s Wharf, Portland, Me. 








E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


112 Cypress ST., BROOKLINE, Mass. 


SHIP’S COMPASSES 
DORY COMPASSES 


Phone Regent 0337 








GEORGE F. AMORY 


Sailmaker 
Second-Hand Canvas 
Bought and Sold 


Telephone Congress 3188 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 








THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 


Eleven hundred tons dead weight 
capacity, in A-1 condition. Built in 
Maine. Would like an offer. Address 
B. M. 





FLUSH DECK POWER BOAT 


Want a 28 to 32-foot flush deck 
power boat for fishing with 14 to 20 
H. P. medium to heavy duty gasoline 
engine; light draft of 3 feet or less. 
Want power enough to handle 33-foot 
seine boat and seine. Address A. J. 





SLOOP FOR SALE 

49% feet long; 14%4 feet beam; 5 
feet draft. 36 H.P. engine with hoist 
and good set of sails. Sloop 5 years 
old and in first class condition. Good 
living quarters with six berths. Will 
carry 12 tons of ice. Price $2800. 
Address B. P. 





77-FOOTER FOR SALE 


Fine fishing vessel; 8 new dories; 
two suits of sails; 8 strings of trawls; 
60 H. P. Murray & Tregurtha engine; 
carries 30 tons of ice. Engine has just 
been overhauled. Everything in ex- 
cellent condition. Selling price, $5000. 
Address B. S. 





FOR SALE 


1 Automatic Water Plant complete 
with 70 gallon tank and motor to op- 
erate from 32 volt light system. 
Capacity, 100 G. P. H. Absolutely new. 
Price $85. Address L. C. 





REMODELED CAT RIG 


Copper fastened 31-footer for sale. 
31 feet long and 12-foot beam, draft 
3 feet. Cat rigged, sound and tight. 
Address B. J. 


Old South Wharf 


Nantucket, Mass. 





Plenty of Water and FREE BERTHS 
SUPPLIES FOR BOATS and AUTOS 


GASOLINE and OILS 
WATER, ROPE, ICE 


FREE NET LOFTS AND 
CLUBROOM FOR FISHERMEN 


Telephone Nantucket 10 


IsLAND SERVICE Co. 
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S. B. MILLER & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Fish Dealers 


7 FULTON FISH MARKET, NEW YORK 








HARRY S. LORD CO., INc. 
Sail Makers 


Marine and General Canvas Work, Tarpaulins 
and Canvas Covers 
296 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Richmond 3647. AT ATLANTIC AVE. 











Aged Fisherman Makes Shore in 


a Barrel 

Marooned on his island in Great Bay, near 
Portsmouth, N. H., for three weeks by the floating 
ice jams, Murtaugh, the 84-year-old hermit, on 
February 18 reached the mainland at Newington 
in a half barrel which he fashioned into a raft. 
Murtaugh has been living on the small island in 
the bay for the last 25 years and it’s seldom that 
he has any visitors other than those who call to 
buy lobsters or fish that the old man catches. 

Three weeks ago the ice set adrift both of his 
boats and he was cut off from the shore by a half- 
mile of swift current and broken ice cakes. As he 
is generally well stocked with food, and smoke 
was seen coming from his cabin, the people who 
live at the old Langdon estate, the nearest land, 
knew that he was all right, but today they were 
surprised to see him coming across the water 
apparently swimming in a barrel. Skilfully he 
piloted his strange craft through the ice fields and 
after some little manoeuvering he beached his 
craft and crawled ashore. He had taken a half 
barrel, nailed outriggers of board and perched on 
this with a small paddle, he made the trip. The 
least snag with the ice would have upset him but 
he dodged them all. He said that some of his 


supplies were getting low and he just wanted to 
get ashore and find his boats. 


Later in the afternoon with a month’s supplies 
and in his own boat he again made the island. 





L. T. Hopkinson Re-enters the 


Government Service 


L. T. Hopkinson, a former employee of the 
bureau and subsequently secretary of the United 
States Fisheries Association, has been appointed 
special expert by the tariff commission. While in 
the bureau’s service Mr. Hopkinson made a series 
of fish-market surveys of certain primary distribut- 
ing markets which attracted much attention and 
have been widely quoted. In his new position Mr. 
Hopkinson will handle the fishery schedules and 
other subjects pertaining to the fisheries. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Radcliffe, who was in charge of this 
phase of the work of the tariff commission from 
November 15, 1922, to November 1, 1923. 


Two Fishing Craft Crash 


Two fishing schooners collided off Portland 
Lightship February 10, and both were forced to 


return to port, badly disabled. The New Dawn, 
outbound, crashed into the Albert D. Willard as 


she came in, striking her aft and cutting her close 
to the water line. Part of the Willard’s stern was 
ripped off and her main boom was completely de- 
tached and left hanging in the Dawn’s rigging. It 
was brought into port on the Dawn’s deck, this 
schooner towing the Willard to safety. 





Shamrock Crew in Record Catch 

Breaking all previous records for schooners in 
its class, the Shamrock, Capt. Enos Nickerson, and 
owned by O’Hara Brothers, dealers at the Boston 
fish pier, arrived at her berth January 29, finishing 
her 10th trip to the outer fishing grounds since 
Christmas. 

Capt. Nickerson distributed $350 to each of 
the 27 men in the Shamrock’s crew, which is a 
record monthly “stock” for a fishing crew. The 
total month’s business for the schooner was over 
$17,000. 

The Shamrock was built at Essex ship yards last 
year and was one of three fishing schooners which 
raced off Gloucester in the celebration of that 
city’s 350th anniversary. 

She is equipped with a radio receiving set. 





The Boston Italian trawler Two Brothers 
made port recently with the jawbone of a huge 
whale that was hauled in by the trawl from the 
ocean bottom off Boston Light. The bone was 
almost 13 feet long and weighed more than 600 
pounds. Four fishermen on the schooner worked 
for several hours to haul it aboard. 





Fishing schooner Morning Star, while making 
a trip from Boston to East Boston on February 6, 
collided with the ferryboat Newtown in Boston 
harbor. The schooner’s starboard side was dam- 
aged while part of her rigging was ripped. The 
railing on that side was broken for a distance of 
25 feet and several planks above the waterline 
were shattered. She is commanded by Captain 


Richard Stanfield. 
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Smelts, Herring on the Free List 


Fishing interests of Boston and Gloucester are 
interested in a decision that has just been handed 
down by the United States general appraisers 
affecting the duty on smelts and herring imported 
into Boston, whether fresh, frozen or packed in 
ice. . 

The existing tariff law provides that halibut, 
salmon, mackerel and sword fish, whether fresh, 
frozen or packed in ice, shall pay a duty of two 
cents per pound, and other fish not specially pro- 
vided for, either fresh, frozen or packed in ice, 
one cent per pound. 

The same law under the free list provides in 
paragraph 1656 for “fresh sea herring and smelts 
and tuna fish, fresh, frozen or packed in ice.” 

When this law first went into effect Collector 
Lufkin of the port of Boston held that the words, 
‘fresh, frozen or packed in ice”’ in the above par- 
agraph applied equally to herring, smelts and 
tuna fish, and that these three kinds of fish under 
the conditions enumerated above should come in 
free of duty. 

On representations to the department on be- 
half of certain American fishing interests, how- 
ever, the collector’s decision was overruled, and 
the department issued a decision to the effect that 
the words “‘fresh, frozen or packed in ice”’ applied 
only to tuna fish and not to herring or smelts. 
Protests were filed against this decision on behalf 
of certain importers, and the case was heard be- 
fore the board of United States general apprais- 
ers at New York, who have just submitted their 
findings upholding the original decision of the 
collector of the port of Boston. The meat of 
the findings of the board is contained in the clos- 

ing paragraph, which reads as follows: 

‘However, there is nothing in the punctuation 
to justify this distinction, and we think by the 
language used Congress plainly intended to admit 
free of duty sea herring, smelts and tuna fish, 
frozen or packed in ice, the general expression 
to that effect being plainly intended to include 
them all.” 

In accordance with this decision, unless the 
department appeals its case and obtains a reversal 
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Use 


~ SHEPHERD 
Copper Oleate 
Preservative 


The Accepted Standard Net 


Preservative 








Uniform in Quality 
Highest in Copper 


Free of Impurities 





























Manufactured under exact chemical 
control by 


| The Shepherd Chemical Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write for sample and price 














from the customs court in Washington smelts and 
herring arriving at Boston in the future, whether 
fresh, packed in ice, or naturally or artificially 
frozen, will all be allowed to come in free of duty. 





Sights Mackerel December 20 

Captain Simon Therrault of Gloucester re- 
ported sighting on December 20 a large school 
of mackerel off Roseway Bank heading south. 
The presence of mackerel in that vicinity so late 
in the year was undoubtedly due to the mildness 
of the early winter. The school was moving too 
rapidly to be caught, though Captain Therrault 
had no mackerel gear aboard. 





B. N. Sellers, Inc., of Boston, recently installed 
a Dodge engine of 37% H. P. and a 500-watt 
D-Light lighting plant on the Navillus Il owned 
by Captain Everett Francis of Winthrop, Mass. 
This concern also sold a Bridgeport 14 H. P. 
4-cycle engine to Captain Manzie of Plymouth, 





Manufacturers of 


LINEN AND COTTON 
Gill Netting Seines Pound Netting 
Also Ships’ Bells 


AMBROSE M. STARR 


East Hampton Connecticut 








Mass. 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
FOUR CYCLE 


*K a Oo X MARINE ENGINES 


A modern Four-Oycle Motor built on year3 of experience 
with common sense ideas. A motor which will stand up 
under the most severe conditions, is easy to repair, very 
economical on fuel and will deliver 100% service year in 
and year out. Send for catalog. 


CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE CO., 


Camden, Maine 
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Prices $18 to $40. 
= Write today for circular. 


THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


| 4 HALF-MILE-RAY 

| emi ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHTS 

Wh Cabin Control, Clamp, Screw and Deck Brackets. 
| ‘ep > Also attached to Portable Storage Battery. 

| 








Yawégo Line & Twine Co. 


Tarred Lines, Halibut Lines, Seine Twines, 
Maitre Cord, Tarred and White Mackerel Lines 


ROCKVILLE, R. I. 











Opens New Issue on Fishing Limit 
(Continued from Page 9) 


after to be a 12-mile limit? It is understood that 
Great Britain has entered into a treaty with the 
United States whereby territorial jurisdiction is 
to be extended to 12 miles. If this is to be 
permitted to enable our neighbors to seize sus- 
pected rum-runners inside of 12-miles, it would 
seem to authorize Canada to seize foreign fish- 
ing vessels within a similar territorial limit.” The 
editor of the Herald is Dominion Senator Cas- 
grain. 





Chance for Oyster Fishing 


In a recent address in Guysboro County, N. S., 
Ward Fisher of the Canadian fisheries department 
told of total loss of numbérs of the big oyster 
areas in the United States through pollution; and 
prophesied that if the many oyster areas, which 
research was proving to exist off many sections of 
the Nova Scotia coast were industriously devel- 
oped the world before a great while would come 
to depend upon the Maritime Provinces for its 
oyster supply, as it does now for its lobsters. 

There are valuable oyster beds in Pictou 
County, especially in Carriboo Harbour, which 
should yield much more revenue than they do. 





Flour From Fish Used by French 


Fish flour is manufactured in one place only in 
France and that is in La Rochelle, says Consul 
William W. Brunswick of the State Department. 
The present annual production, over 600 tons, is 
used in all the agricultural sections of France and 
is exported to Switzerland, Spain, Italy and Ger- 
many. 

This industry, which originated in La Rochelle, 
is of comparatively recent origin. Heretofore 
the non-edible that were found in the nets of 
trawlers were thrown into the sea but now they 
are brought to port to furnish material for the 
fish-flour plant. The one plant now producing fish 
flour can handle with its present installation from 
eight to ten metric tons of fish and fish waste per 
day, which represents an annual production of 
from 450 to about 600 metric tons of fish flour. 

The fish flour has an important alimentary value 
since it is very rich in azote or proteids, and in 
phosphates. It is mixed with feed for poultry, 
rabbits, dogs, sheen cattle and hogs. It has been 
demonstrated. 


Running Before the Wind 
(From a Tarpaulin Muster) 

E WERE at sea off the River Plate, run- 

ning south like a stag. The wind had 

been slowly freshening for twenty-four 

hours, and for one whole day we had 
whitened the sea like a battleship. Our run for 
the day had been 271 knots, which we thought a 
wonderful run, though it has, of course, been ex- 
ceeded by many ships. For this ship it was an 
exceptional run. The wind was on the quarter, 
her best point of sailing, and there was enough 
wind for a glutton. Our captain had the reputa- 
tion of being a ‘‘cracker-on” and on this occasion 
he drove her till she groaned. For that wonderful 
day we swaggered and swooped, and bounded in 
wild leaps, and burrowed down and shivered, and 
anon rose up shaking. The wind roared up aloft 
and boomed in the shrouds, and the sails bellied 
out as stiff as iron. We tore through the sea in 
great jumps—there is no other word for it. She 
seemed to leap clear from one green roaring ridge 
to come smashing down upon the next. I have 
been in a fast steamer—a very fast turbine 
steamer—doing more than twenty knots, but she 
gave me no sense of great speed. In this old 
sailing ship the joy of the hurry was such that 
we laughed and cried aloud. The noise of the 
wind booming, and the clack, clack, clack of the 
sheet-blocks, and the ridged seas roaring past us, 
and the groaning and whining of every block and 
plank, were like tunes for a dance. We seemed to 
be tearing through it at ninety miles an hour. Our 
wake whitened and broadened, and rushed away 
aft in a creamy fury. We were running here, and 
hurrying there, taking a small pull of this, and 
getting another inch of that, till we were weary. 
But as we hauled we sang and shouted.—John 


Masefield. 





As every radio fan knows, the best time to re- 
ceive over great distances is the early morning 
hours, and, as all fishermen now equipped with 
radio receiving sets have learned, that radio recep- 
tion over water is less affected by what is known 
on land as fading. 
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Plowing Through Drift Floes 





Schooner Pioneer Making Boston Fish Pier 
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asap 
Copper Oleate Compound 


THE MODERN NET AND 
LINE PRESERVATIVE 


METASAP Copper Oleate Compound 


constitutes an altogether new com- 
pound which will resist all forms of marine 
growth, improve the condition of the 
twine, and add very little to the weight of 
the net. 








“Saving the Net is a Net Saving” 


METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
413 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MARTIN, HOYTE & MILNE 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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For Over Three-Quarters of a Century 





TRADE MARK 


Cotton Twisted Twines 


have been used and demanded 
by Fishermen 
Hard, Medium and Soft Laid Seine Twines 
Lobster Twines and Gangings 
Maitre Cord, Cork and Lead Twines 
Sail and Seaming Twines, Masons’ and Chalk Lines 
(Packing to suit any requirement) 

Brownell Twines are made entirely from the highest 
grade of raw material, selected to secure 
maximum tensile strength. 

Send for literature showing photographic reproduc- 


tions (actual size) of “Brownie” medium 
laid Cotton Seine Twine. 


BROWNELL & COMPANY 


Established 1844 
MOODUS - 





CONN. 
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Equipped boat. | 
Manufacturers of Flax Packed Stern Bearings, Hauling 
Clutches, Trawl Hauling Units and other machinery for 
power fishing. Agents for Wolverine Motors. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HATHAWAY MACHINERY CoMPANY New Bedford, Mass. 


Hathaway Equipped Boats Make Money | 


For Hathaway equipment is designed correctly. 
development has finally led to machines which have been painstak- 
ingly perfected in every detail. 


Development after 


Ask the owner of any Hathaway- 























A LIST OF REBUILT ENGINES 


1-6 H. P. Single Cylinder 2 Cycle Lathrop $85.00 
2-6 H. P. Single Cylinder 2 Cycle Bridgeports 95.00 Each 
1-6 H. P. Single Cylinder 4 Cycle Wolverine 95.00 
1-9 H. P. Two Cylinder 2 Cycle Bridgeport 225.00 
The above engine is complete with reverse gear, shaft, and 


propeller. 

1310 H. P. Two Cylinder 4 Cycle Palmer with reverse 
RINE. cosas e-arg atac orale vw .db ach Gimlniaioie waeone oe ans 400 Oa 

1-10 H. P. Two Cylinder 2 Cycle Roberts with Shaft 
ee I crsralw ai Bénin cow enu% 6 baer se oe08 85.00 


1-24 H. P. Two Cylinder 2 Cycle Lathrop 275.00 
1-35 H. P. Four Cylinder 4 Cycle Teele 450.00 
1-374 H. P. Three Cylinder 4 Cycle Dodge Heavy Oil 1900.00 
1-65-75 H. P. Four Cylinder 4 Cycle Standard 1500.00 


These engines have been thoroughly overhauled and put 
in first class condition. Investigate these engines before 
you buy! See how much better you can do for your 


money ! 
BYRON N. SELLERS, INC. 


111 Haverhill Street Boston, Mass. 

















Results of Fish-Tagging Experiments 


in New England 

During 1923, 10,245 fish, consisting of 7,619 
cod, 2,215 pollock, and 411 haddock, were tagged 
by the Halcyon on the New England coast. The 
localities and the number of fish tagged in each 
are as follows: Nantucket Shoals, 10,011; No 
Man’s Land, 204; Chatham, 17; and Stellwagon 
Bank, 13. It has been stated before that tagging 
operations began in April and ended in October, 
1923. 

The records of the recapture of 163 fish were 
received up to January 24, 1924. The localities 
and months in which the recaptures were made 
and the number of recaptured fish recorded are as 
follows: 


Number 
June: Portland, Me. .......... I 
Nantucket Shoals ........... 5 
July: Nantucket Shoals ........ 3 
August: Cape Anne, Mass. ..... 4 
Nantucket Shoals ........... 17 
September: Nantucket Shoals ... 15 
Cape Cod, north of Chatham 2 





MARINE 
ENGINES 


Real Power 
All the Time 


That's the reputation of the “HARTFORD” gained after nine- 





REG: U.S.PAT. OFr 


TWO-CYCLE 





teen years of proven ability to make good under all kinds of con- 
ditions. The fact that over go per cent of the “HARTFORD” 
motors sold each year are installed in fishing and working boats 
should convince you that the “HARTFORD” has the staying 
qualities necessary to withstand severe and continuous service. If 
you want real motor service with practically no cost for upkeep, 
get a “HARTFORD.” 
Write today for catalog and full information 
Manufactured and sold by 


THE GRAY & PRIOR MACHINE CoO. 














36 Suffield Street Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 

















October: Nantucket Shoals ..... 54 
i. eee I 
November: Boston, Mass. ..... I 
Plymouth, Mass. ............ I 
Nantucket Shoals ........... 2 
Rhode Island .......... : 6 
RE WN ida 9 4 eo ee alee’ 12 
ee 6 
December: Nantucket Shoals I 
8. eee 3 
re 6 
ge, ae ree 13 
January: Long Island ......... I 
| ees eee 4 
163 


All the recaptured fish were cod, excepting 12 
pollock that were taken by the Halcyon—tr in 
June, 2 in August, 1 in September and 8 in Octo- 
ber—all on Nantucket Shoals. 

It can be seen that a migration of cod to the 
south occurred in the late fall, but in reviewing 
the preceding figures the intensity of the fishing in 
each of the localities named must be taken into 








HOW TO USE IT.’’ 
the instructions in the above booklets. 
leak troubles up to us. 











Does Your Boat Leak? 


4 Send for Booklets—‘‘HOW TO MAKE YOUR BOAT LEAKPROOF,”’ and ‘‘MARINE GLUE—WHAT TO USE AND 
Any old boat so long as the frames are in fair condition can be made water tight by following 
This applies to anything that floats from a dory to a schooner. 
We will help you to stop them. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


For sale by all Ship Chandlers, Fisherman’s Supply Houses, Paint, Oil and Marine Hardware Stores. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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account. Thus, the large catch of tagged fish 
taken in October on Nantucket Shoals is due to 
the fact that the Halcyon caught 36 of these while 
engaged in further tagging operations. The 24 
tagged fish taken along the New Jersey coast 
were from 14 localities, ranging from Sea Bright 
to Cape May. 





Mistaking Gas for Oil Causes 
Explosion 


A mistake on the part of an oil delivery man, it 
is said, in substituting gasolene for kerosene, 
nearly cost the life of David Frazier, a member 
of the crew of the Gloucester schooner Oretha 
Spinney, and perhaps the destruction of the ves- 
sel, while the schooner was riding out a gale on 


the banks. 


The Spinney left Boston for Georges on Janu- 
ary 23 after taking on her supplies and on her 
first day’s fishing on the Banks, a blizzard swept 
down upon them, causing the skipper, Captain 
Jeff Thomas, to issue orders to take in sail and 
heave her to until the storm abated. 


Seeking the comfort of the forecastle, they went 
below after shortening sail and Frazier was 
deputed to go aft to the 30-gallon kerosene tank 
and fill the forecastle lamp. 


As Frazier dipped the oil can into the kerosene 
tank, and was about to fill the lamp, which was 
just glowing dimly, there was a sudden puff of 
flame and a sharp report. Blazing oil was scat- 
tered over him, and he shouted for help. The 
flames of the burning fluid ran along the cabin 
floor, threatening to communicate with the oil 
tank and fittings of the cabin. 


Ashes from the cabin stove were hurled on the 
burning gasolene, and the fire extinguished. 

With the wind howling at blizzard force out- 
side, it is quite easy to imagine what would have 
happened had the schooner caught fire. 

Just how such a mistake as to substitute gaso- 
lene for kerosene could be made is not known. 

When the gasolene enveloped Frazier, the man 
made a rush up the companionway for the deck, 
and the wind fanned the flames quickly into activ- 
ity. Like a human torch, unable to see where he 
was going, Frazier was stopped in his mad rush 
for the deck by the cook, who seized a bed quilt 
and wrapped it around him, smothering the 
flames. Frazier was then soaked in oil and placed 
in a bunk, where he remained until the vessel 
arrived at the pier Saturday. 


It is said that while the oil delivery man was 
filling the oil tank on the Spinney, that he told the 
cook he had placed a can of gasolene on some 
schooner in mistake for kerosene, but he had not 
known what schooner it was. Had he realized at 
the time that the can he had just emptied in the 
tank of the Spinney contgined gasolene instead of 
kerosene, he could easily have emptied it. 


| AAA HN 


The Columbia was rigged throughout 
with 


WHITLOCK ROPE 


T is significant that this fine American fishing 
schooner, challenger in the recent international 
race off Halifax, depended on Whitlock Rope. It is 


even more significant that the two other American 
contenders in the trials chose Whitlock for their 


rigging. 


WAITLOCK.CORDAGE COMPANY 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 














Smallest Size Largest Size 
Body 1834 Inches Long No Limit to Length 


SHIPMATE RANGES 


Speak of tacks and sheets to the modern sailor and 
he will think of small nails and bed clothes, but men- 
tion the SHIPMATE and you won’t be talking 
ancient history. Though they had them in the galley 
in the old days of sail, they have them now in the 
latest type of craft. 


Square-rig, or fore-and-aft, steam or motor, the 


SHIPMATE ships in them all. 


Made by 
The Stamford Foundry Company 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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A Unique Opportunity for American Buyers! 
We have carefully prepared a list of everyone connected 
with the Fishing Industry in Great Britain, who is on the 
telephone -- this ensures the best class of firm -- and we 
can mail it to any part of the World on receipt of Money 


Order for $15, which includes postage. 


Service Department, Address 


“THE FISH TRADES GAZETTE” 


HEAD OFFICES 


28, MONUMENT STREET 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Established 1883 








Telegrams: “FINFISH, BILGATE, LONDON” Telephone: MINORIES 1068 
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The 1924 EDITION of 
Atlantic Fisherman’s Almanac 


(The original Fisherman’s Almanac) 


Fitted for All Ports from Cape Breton to Texas 





TIDE TABLES COVERING COAST TABLES OF SUN AND MOON 
DECLINATIONS OF THE SUN CURRENT TABLES 
List OF COAST LIGHTS 





A VAST FUND OF USEFUL INFORMATION 





You Need It Every Day 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR YOUR COPY NOW 





Fishermen Supply Stores Will Find the Fisherman’s Almanac a Profitable Line 
Send for Particulars 





ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 


100 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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; mee You fishermen may be shown boots bearing either the Bullseye or 
sate Arrow labels. Bullseye boots and Arrow boots are both genuine 
se? HOOD Boots. ‘The next most important thing is their construction. 

| oes Real fishermen-—men who live in boots—will recognize special and 


exclusive features which meet their working conditions and require- 
ments. Reinforcements, too, are just where they’re needed. You can 
expect extra service from any HOOD Boot vou buy. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 








































Watertown, Massachusetts 
SEE|STORM KING SPORTING 





























\nd the Crack SCHOONER L. A. DUNTON 


IS ALSO POWERED WITH A 


Fairbanks-Morse’C-O' Marine Oil Engine 


bh ps by one, as the fast sailing fishermen reluctantly yield to the modern demand for auxiliary power, the engine 
chosen is almost invariably a Fairbanks-Morse “C-O”, 


Such is the reputation of the sturdy, dependable, economical ““C-O” — a reputation which only could have been 
won by sheer merit of performance covering a long period of years and hundreds of installations. 

















ScHOONER L. A. Dunton, Captain Felix Hogan 


“C-O” engines, 30 H. P. to 300 H. P. economically use low-priced fuel oils. No trouble-giving parts 
—easy to start—simple to operate. Automatic governor prevents engine racing in heavy weather. 


Close speed control gives flexible power essential for fishing. Get full particulars about this better, 
more economical work boat power. F 


Fairbanks, Morse & G. 


MANUFACTURERS INCORPORATED 


245 State St., Boston, Mass. © The Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., St. John, N.B. 
30 Church Street, New York City © 
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FISHERMEN 





Useful Key For Noise Hunters 


and copyrighted by the B and C Radio Com- 

pany, will be found helpful in locating the 

sources of the many different noises and 
squeals prevalent in regenerative receivers. 

While the key was intended primarily for sin- 
gle circuit receivers, it will be found helpful in 
connection with any regenerative receiver in con- 
junction with one or more vacuum tubes. 


THE Key 


Tix FOLLOWING trouble key, compiled 


4 


No signals, no noises. Weak signals, no noises. 
1. No signals in detector circuit. No noises: 
2, 3) 4, 13, 29, 32 and 41. 


2. Amplifiers dead or weak with good signals in 
detector: 35, 5, 14, 15, 29. 
3. Signals in detector weak: 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 13, 29, 
32, 34, and 35. 
B 
With knocking, scraping, scratching, or pop- 
ping sounds in the detector circuits. 
1. Noises affected by tuning: 9, 17, 18, 21, 25, 
26, 30, 31. ; 
2. Noises not affected by tuning: 11, 12, 13, 
25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 38, 41. 
.. 
Knocking, scraping, scratching or popping 
sounds in amplifier circuit, but not in detector. 








A RADIO-EQUIPPED FISHERMAN 























FISHING BOAT MINERVA, Bridgeport, Captain Arthur Roland 


This up-to-the-minute craft has already demonstrated the practical value of radio aboard fishing vessels. She 


gets direction, Greenwich time and weather reports. 


‘ Prices of fish in the different markets—Newport, Block 
Island, Néw Bedford and New York—will be picked up on her loop aerial, enabling her to get top prices. 
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Turn filament of detector off and listen-in on the 
amplifiers. If knocking continues it is the ampli- 
her units: §, 12, 27,41. 


Howls, hisses, squeals, whistles and grunts in 
detector circuit. 

1. They are attected by tuning: 17, 18, 19, 21, 
26, 40. 

2. That are not affected by tuning: 3, 6, 20, 21, 
26. 

E 

Howls, hisses, squeals, whistles and grunts in 

amplifiers: 16, 23, 24, 41. 


Humming or buzzing sound: 22, 33, 34, 36, 3 


2, 
Unsteady or wavering signals: 8, 9, 10, 12, 25. 





APPENDIX 


1. Tickler coil connections reversed, no regeneration; remedy 


reverse coil or leads. 
2. Batteries run down. 
3. Tube not making proper contact with socket terminals. 





a A WEEK Buys a Radio Set 
Write for Particulars 


We carry a full line of all Sets and Parts 


NEW ENGLAND CYCLE & RADIO CO. 


840 Washington St. 


Boston, Mass. | 
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Polarity of battery reversed. 

Transformer burned out. 

Grid condenser shorted. 

Aerial or ground disconnected. 

Coils loose and vibrating, causing unsteady signals by 
varying induction between coils. 

9. Too low capacity in antenna, regeneration is difficult to 
control at extremely low capacity where 11 or 13 plate con- 
densers are used in the antenna and set is unstable, place fixed 
condenser of .00025 capacity in parallel. 

10. Rain causes leaks off of the aerial etc., making signals 
unsteady. 

11. Poor connections to aerial or ground. 

2. Defective rheostat and unsteady filament current. 

13. Telephone windings broken or burned out. 

14. Storage battery capable of delivering current to detector 
tube but drain on battery from amplifiers is sufficient to reduce 
voltage in detector filament below critical point. 

15. Lighting amplifier tubes, after adjusting detector, throws 
the detector tube out of adjustment when operated on the same 
battery; always tune in detector with amplifiers lighted if 
using same battery. 

16. Primary of transformer reversed. 

17. Too much “B” Battery voltage on detector plate. 

18. Too much inductance in tickler coil. 

19. Too high grid leak resistance. 

20. Plate leads touching grid condenser or its leads, or near 
them. 

21. Excessive detector filament voltage. 

22. Ground and plate leads parallel and close together. 

23. Cause of howling in stages in excess of two is difficult 
to assign. Good remedy is placing a fixed condenser of .oor 
cap. across secondary of last transformer. 

24. Transformers too close together. 

25. Tube oscillating intermittently due to poor connections to 
the antenna or ground. This is often a difficult trouble to locate. 

26. Excessive grid charge. Detector tube paralyzed. This 
may result in a howl of any pitch at intervals of from ro to 20 
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| | 
-BURT’S RADIO SHOP 
| 258 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON | 
Main 1197 


We have a limited number of Freed-Eisemann Neutro- | 
dyne N. R. 5 sets on hand. 


THE IDEAL SET FOR FISHING VESSELS 


| 
| 
We also carry in stock a full line of all standard Radio | 
Sets, Apparatus and Accessories to meet your demand. 
| 
We also Install Radio Sets and Guarantee Our Work 
to Your Satisfaction. Your Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


Mail Orders Handled Promptly | 


| 
| | 


RADI for the VESSEL 
and thee HOME 
We carry a complete line of sets and parts | 
8, 14 and 22 tube Super-Heterodyne | 
Sets a Specialty 
Complete sets from $35 to $500 
Write for Literature | 


H. P. HAYES & CO. | 


“The Latest and Best in Radio” | 
47 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON | 


(2 minutes from North Station) 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders | 














Karlin & Schlosberg 


Flatiron Bldg. 
130-132 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON 
(Near North Station) 

RADIO RECEIVING SETS — COMPLETE PARTS 
Boston American Super and Acme Reflex in Stock 
Famous 4-Tube Copp Circuit Set 
Easily mounted on board by any in- 
experienced person—Complete Parts, $40 


Advice gladly given by our radio experts 
Send for our Call and Instruction Book—F REE 








| RADI 4-TUBE SUPER-REFLEX | 

LATEST and MOST EFFICIENT 

| Long Range on Loop for Position Finding | 

| Powerful Volume for Broadcast Entertainment, 

| News, Market Reports, Weather and Time Signals. | 

Operates as easily as a one-tube set. | 

Guaranteed Against Mechanical Defects | 

| Finest Parts—Federal, Acme, etc. | 

Call or write for full details and prices. | 

| MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY HANDLED | 

| Satisfaction Guaranteed 

| 

| 


PALDER’S, Park Square, Boston 
Beach 8022 | 


Corner Broadway and Eliot St. 








(See our announcement in March issue) | 
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per second, Remedy, decrease filament voltage, loosen tickler 
coupling, or decrease plate inductance and lower the grid leak 
resistance. 

27. Moisture in transformer shorting between turns or layers. 
In this case the noise may be heard with primary of transformer, 
telephone and battery in series. Remedy: place transformer in 
oven and dry out at moderately high temperature and impreg- 
nate with parafhn. 

28. Plate and grid coil leads interchanged, with “B” Battery 
short to negative filament. This produces a terrific knocking. 

29. Phone condenser shorted. 

30. Dust, ete., between plates of variable condenser. When* 
the antenna condenser is shorted, a knock or click is heard as 
the train of Oscillations in receiver is stopped with increase in 
wave length. 

31. Getting fingers against metal parts connected to oscillat- 
ing circuit while tuning. 

32. Primary circuit not tuned. 

33. Grid condenser on bottom of cabinet or on table may pick 
up vibrations or hum from light circuit. 

34. Grid coil disconnected. 

35. Tube oscillating below critical filament temperature. | It 
is often the case that this is the cause of weak signals. Remedy; 
less plate inductance, less B Battery, higher antenna capacity, 
lower phone by-pass capacity. 

36. Caused by having plate directly connected to aerial or by 
faulty connection causing leaks from plate circuit to ground. 

37. Battery charger connected. 

38. Static. 

39. Improper bank windings. 

40. Two broadcasters on same wave, or your neighbor listen- 
ing in with his set oscillating. 

41. Poor connections and worn apparatus. Pull set apart 
and re-wire. 





How Radio Can Help Fisherman 

Great possibilities lie in the radio-equipt fisher- 
man of the future. For instance, a vessel bring- 
ing a large catch of fish to a market that is already 
glutted could be diverted to a port which is lack- 
ing this particular fish, thereby catching the market 
at its best price and also saving considerable time 
in its trip; or it is often to a vessel’s advantage 
to reach port with a two-thirds catch and a good 
market, rather than to remain out for a full fare 
and reach a glutted market. 

This could be accomplished by a fleet owner 
having a small sending station with which 
he could notify his skippers by means of pre- 
arranged signals so that they would be as well 
posted on the markets as he is himself. This time 
is rapidly approaching. But, for the present, simi- 
lar benefits can be approximated by the radio 
equipt vessel receiving the daily Government 
broadcast of fish arrivals and prices. 





The broadcasting of sports is rapidly gaining 
in enthusiasts. Recently WNAC, the Shepard 
Stores, Boston, broadcasted the hockey games, 
play by play, from the Arena. Football games, 
prize fights and, in fact, practically all of the 
sporting events are brought to radio listeners, 
thus allowing thousands of sport lovers, unable to 
attend in person, to get first hand and immediate 
news of the results of their favorite sport. 











TOWER’S 


Super-Sensitive RADIO PHONES 








300 Ohms 


*—_" 


BEST BEST 
at at 
SEA HOME 





Recognized as the 


WORLD’S GREATEST HEADSET VALUE 
For sale by all good dealers 


We carry a complete line of radio sets and parts 





Write for our radio catalog 


HUB CYCLE & AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


19 to 37 Portland Street, Boston 




















SKIPPERS! 


Radio will soon be a part of every 
vessel’s equipment 


It will enable you to get storm warnings long before 
the glass falls. 
It will enable you to receive correct time twice a day. 


It will enable you to find your position at any time 
regardless of weather. 


To receive daily the news of the world, 
and the best of entertainment, makes 


for happy and contented crews. 
The cost of a radio receiving set is small. 
Anyone can operate it. 
If you would like to know more about a radio re- 
ceiving set suitable for your vessel—its cost, 
upkeep, range, installation, etc.— 
SEND US THE COUPON BELOW 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 
100 BoyisTon St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me (without obligation) information regarding 
radio for fishing vessels. 














ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


RADIO WAVES 


The cost of standard radio equipment is now so 
reasonable that, not only should every fishing ves- 
sel be equipped, but also every fisherman’s home 
should have a receiving set. For the vessel it is 
a business investment that will pay handsomely; 
for the home it is an investment in entertainment 
and pleasure for the whole family that will never 
be regretted. 





| For BROADCAST RECEIVING SETS 
On Fishermen and Yachts 
Get in Touch With 
C & D RADIO LAB. 


26 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 
Beach 9116 


Installations anywhere along Mass. waterfront 
by Ex-Naval and Marine Radio men 
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In addition to carrying a complete line of all 
standard types of radio sets and equipment, H. P. 
Hayes & Co. are specializing in the most elaborate 
sets that are to be had. A super-Heterodyne set , 
using eight tubes, another using 14 tubes, and still 
another using, 22 tubes, the latter especially 
adapted for radio control work or the operating 
of mechanical devices by means of radio impulses, 
are among the sets on demonstration. This com- 
pany also operates a radio school dealing with 
elementary subjects, such as the most efficient 
manner of wiring sets, etc. A little later ad- 
vanced courses in radio will be given. 





A number of New England radio fans recently 
had the unique experience of listening to radio 
messages from Capt. Donald McMillan, the arctic 
explorer, who, aboard his fisherman-designed ves- 
sel Bowdoin, is frozen-in off the northern coast of 


Greenland. 








Reception range, 1500 miles. 


7 x 12 inch beautifully finished cabinet. 


B & C Three Tube Set 
1 Detector 
2 Audio Amplification 


The equal of any three tube set on the market for 
range, volume, clarity and ease of operation in beautiful 


mahogany cabinet, piano finish. 
$18.0 


B & C Two Step 
Audio Amplifier 
In beautifully finished cabinets, same amplifier as is 
used in our sets. 


$65.% 


‘‘Listen to the World’’ 
B & C LONG DISTANCE RECEIVING SETS 


Ideal for the Schooner or the Home 
Featuring the Long Distance Single Tube Sets 


This set has received stations on the 
Pacific coast and 2-LO London, England, by official test. 


Encased 


"23 


$85.0 


This set contains the wonderful B. & C. Long Dis- 
tance Set, plus a power amplifier which gives wonderful 
volume and clarity on distant stations. On official tests 
Nov. 27, 1923, this set received: London, Eng., Glasgow, 
Scotland and Germany. 


B & C Four Tube Set 


1 Detector 
3 Audio Amplification 


We Carry a Complete Line of Standard Parts 





B. &. C. 
Boston, 


Radio Company, Inc. 
Mass. August 9, 1923. 
Gentlemen: 


I think you will be interested in knowing the success I have 
had with the regular B. & C. single tube set. During the last 
two evenings I have had the following stations: Austin, Texas; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Havana, Cuba; Louisville, Kentucky; Daven. 
port, Iowa; and Chicago, Illinois. As this is the summer time 
and receiving conditions are not good, I feel very much pleased 
with the results I have obtained. 

Yours very truly, 


JDC.L JESSE D. CROOK 


B. & C. Radio Company, Inc. 
578 Washington St., r 
Boston, Mass. Nov. 


Dear Sir:— 


28, 1923. 


It gives me great pleasure to inform you that I received sta- 
tion 2LO London, England. I heard a violin solo, and what 
seemed to be a speech. It came through fairly clear with 
static interfering. I first picked them up at ten-twenty (10:20) 
P. M., on the evening of Nov. 27. 

You certainly deserve to be complimented on your B. 
Set. This reception was made on your one tube set. 


& C. 


Yours truly, 
B. C. BUTTON. 


17 Amory St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


We have received hundreds of letters from enthusiastic owners. 


All our sets are backed by A REAL GUARANTEE of satisfaction 
Prompt Attention to All Mail Orders 


B & C RADIO COMPANY, Inc. 


B. & C. 


Radio Co., Ine., 
Boston, 


Mass. 


Attention of Mr. Harold L. Frank 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to express appreciation and congratulate you upon 
your B. & C. Radio Sets. It is an article which any novice can 
easily handle. Your guarantee of 1,000 miles is safely made. 
It is one of the most simple to operate; also one of the greatest 
distance getters on the market. I have experimented a great 
deal with other ‘‘hook-ups’’, and have yet to find one that will 
compete, or half way compete, with the B. & C. set for dis- 
tance, volume, clarity and simplicity. 

I am enclosing a list of stations I have personally received 
with your single tube set. A few of the most distant I am 
placing in the body of this letter. They are as follows: Den- 
ver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; Havana, Cuba; Dallas, 
Texas; Fort Worth, Texas; Davenport Iowa; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Fort Smith, Arkansas; San Diego, California; and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. The remainder, 86 stations in all, I am enclosing on 
another sheet. Anything within 1,000 miles radius, I consider 
local with your sets. I trust you will not hesitate to show this 
to, or advertise to the radio public. 

Begging to remain, 











Yours truly, 
15 Phillips St., A. PARKER BATES. 


Weymouth, Mass. 





578 Washington St. Boston 

















